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The Gold-stealers.' 


A STORY OF WADDY. 


By EpwaRD Dysov, 


AvuTHoR oF ‘ RuyMEs FRoM THE Mings,’ AND ‘ BELow anp On Top.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ICK remained very subdued throughout the next day; his head 
was full of the oppressive secret, and he had no heart for new 
enterprises. At school his mates found him taciturn and uncom- 
panionable, and Joel Ham was astonished at his obedience and 
industry. Harry Hardy returned home on the Wednesday 
evening, and visited Mrs. Haddon’s kitchen that night. His 
head was swathed in bandages, and he was pale and hollow-eyed. 
Dick felt strange towards his friend and shrank from conversation 
with him, but he listened eagerly when Harry described his 
experiences in the mine on the night of the attack. 

‘I'd stopped the pump for a spell,’ he said, ‘an’ presently 
thought I heard sounds like someone working in the “T” drive. I 
crept quietly to the mouth of the drive, an’ could see a man with 
a candle crouched down at work on the floor. I was making 
towards him when another darted out of the darkness beside me, 
an’ brought me a fearful lick on the head. I staggered back into 
the main drive an’ had a sort o’ confused idea of running feet an’ 
loud voices, an’ then came another welt an’ over I went. They 
must have dragged me up above the water level, an’ I ought to 
thank them for that, I s’pose.’ 

1 Copyright 1901 by E. Dyson. 
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‘An’ you couldn’t recognise either of them?’ asked Mrs, 
Haddon. 

‘No, I haven’t the slightest notion who it was hit me, an’ the 
figure of the other was just visible an’ no more. I could swear to 
nothing except this.’ He touched his head and smiled. 

‘The cowardly wretches!’ cried Mrs. Haddon, her bosom 
swelling with indignation. 

‘They’re all that,’ said Harry, ‘ but this is something to be 
grateful for. Can’t you see what it means? It means that 
everyone is ready to believe Frank’s story now, an’ a broken 
head’s worth having at that price, ain’t it?’ 

‘You're a good fellow, Harry,’ said the little widow softly. 
‘Do you think they might let Frank go now ?’ 

‘No, worse luck, not without further evidence; but the 
company'll probably go in for a big hunt, an’ that may be the 
saving of him.’ 

This latter piece of news gave Dick further cause for agitation, 
and his mother’s distress grew with the deepening of his melan- 
choly mood. She was alarmed for his health, and had been 
trying ever since the return from Yarraman to induce him to 
drink copious draughts of her favourite specific, camomile tea ; 
but without success, for the boy knew of no ailment and could 
imagine none that would not be preferable to camomile tea taken 
in large doses. 

On the following morning at about eleven o'clock a visitor 
called upon Mr. Joel Ham at the school, a slightly-built skinny 
man in a drab suit. He carried a small parcel, and this he opened 
on the master’s desk as he talked. The man talked in a slow 
sleepy way, and his apparent sleepiness was accented by his 
inability to lift his eyelids like other people, so that they hung 
drowsily, almost veiling the eyes. After a few minutes Joel 
stepped forward, and addressed the Fifth Class : 

‘Boys, attend! Each of you take off his left boot.’ 

The boys stared incredulously. 

‘Your left boots,’ repeated the master. ‘This gentleman is— 
eh—a chiropodist, and eh—come, come!’ Joel Ham slashed 
the desk and boys hastened to remove their left boots, and 
then handed them to the stranger and watched him curiously 
as he examined them at the desk. The astonished scholars 
could see little, but the man in drab had two plaster casts before 
him and he was deliberately comparing the boys’ boots with 
these. When he came to Dick’s boot he turned carelessly to the 
master and said : 
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‘ This is our man.’ 

‘ Richard Haddon, the first boy on the back seat.’ 

The chiropodist did not look up. 

‘Boy with red hair, he said. ‘Mixed up in that Cow Flat 
road affair. Evidently an enterprising nipper, on the high road to 
the gallows.’ 

Joel Ham drew thumb and forefinger from the corners of his 
mouth to the point of his chin, and blinked his white lashes 
rapidly. 

‘No,’ he said, quite emphatically ; ‘I don’t often give advice— 
sensible people don’t need it, fools won’t take it—but you might 
waste time by regarding that boy’s share in this business from a 
wrong point of view. If he has had a hand in it—and I have no 
doubt of it since his foot appears—think of him at the worst 
as the accomplice of some scoundrel cunning enough to impose 
upon the folly of a romantic youngster stuffed with rubbishy 
fiction, and gifted with an extraordinarily adventurous spirit.’ 

This was perhaps the longest speech ever made by Joel Ham 
in ordinary conversation since he came to Waddy, and it quite 
exhausted him. The stranger yawned pointedly. 

‘Where does he live ?’ he asked. 

‘Third house down the road. Mother a widow.’ 

‘Right. You might make an excuse to send him home 
presently. You are a discreet man, Mr. Ham.’ 

‘In everybody’s business but my own, Mr. Downy.’ 

The stranger took up his parcel and marched out, and the 
boots having been restored to their owners work was resumed. 
About twenty minutes later Dick was called out, and Joel 
presented him with an envelope. 

‘Take that note to your mother, Ginger, will you? “tay a 
moment,’ he said, as Dick turned away. He took the boy sy the 
coat and blinked at him complaisantly for a moment. 

‘When in doubt, my boy, always tell the truth,’ he said. 

Noting a puzzled expression in Dick’s face, he condescended to 
explain : 

‘When you're asked many questions and want an answer, tell 
the truth. Lies, my boy, are for fools and rogues—remember, 
fools and rogues.’ 

Dick set his lips and nodded; and the master, after regarding 
him curiously for a moment, actually patted his head—an 
uncommon exhibition of feeling on his part that caused the 
scholars to gape with wonderment. 

B2 
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When Dick reached his home he was astonished to find his 
mother seated in the front room with her handkerchief to her 
eyes, crying quite violently. Opposite her sat the man in drab, 
swinging his hat between his knees and looking exactly as if he 
had just been awakened from anap. The man walked to the 
door, locked it, and then resumed his seat. 

‘Now, my lad,’ he said, ‘attend tome. My name is Downy. 
I am a detective, and I have found you out.’ 

The admission was not a wise one; it blanched Dick’s lips, 
but it closed them like a spring-trap. 

‘IT have found you out,’ continued the detective. ‘ He has 
been arrested.’ The detective emphasised the ‘ he,’ and watched 
the effect ; Dick stood before him, white and silent, his heart 
beating with quick blows, and his blood humming in his ears, 
‘Who? Who? Who?’ 

‘The man who went down with you has been arrested, my 
lad, and now you must tell me the whole truth to save yourself. 
He says you hammered Harry Hardy on the head with an iron 
bar, and if you do not clear yourself I must take you to gaol.’ 

Dick answered nothing, and his eyes never moved from the 
green bee on the wall even to glance at his mother sobbing in 
the corner. 

‘Come, come, come!’ cried Downy impatiently, ‘ it’s no good 
your denying that you were in the mine on Sunday night. You 
came home covered with slurry, marked with blood, and very 
frightened. Your mother admits that, and we have found your 
footprints in the clay of the Silver Stream drives at both levels. 
Besides, the man says you were there. Now, tell me this, and I 
will let you go free: who has the key of the grating over the 
mouth of the old Red Hand ?’ 

‘Oh! Dickie, my boy, my poor boby—why don’t you answer ?’ 
sobbed Mrs. Haddon. 

The detective tried again, threatened, pleaded, and cajoled, 
and Mrs. Haddon used all her motherly artifices; but not one 
word came from the boy’s locked lips. Dick was possessed by a 
vivid hallucination ; he seemed to be standing in the centre of a 
whirlwind. Downy and his mother were dim figures beyond, seen 
through the dust ; and like shreds of paper whirled in the vortex, 
visions of Miss Chris’s face, netted in fair hair, passed swiftly 
before his eyes, and the expression on each face was beseeching 
and sorrowful. Nothing could have dragged the truth from him 
at that moment. 
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Downy stood up and hung over Dick, scratching his head in a 
despairing way. 

‘I’m sorry, ma’am,’ he said, ‘ but I'll have to take him.’ 

‘ He’s shieldin’ some villain,’ moaned Mrs. Haddon. 

The detective took the widow aside and whispered with her 
for a few minutes, with the result that she dried her eyes and was 
much consoled. 

Dick was taken away in Manager Holden’s trap and lodged in 
gaol at Yarraman; and when the news leaked out, as it did 
towards evening, Waddy had a new sensation, and quite the most 
startling one in its experience. Before the women went to bed 
that night they had found Dick guilty of robbing the Silver 
Stream of thousands of ounces of gold and perpetrating a mur- 
derous assault on Harry Hardy. The news brought Joe Rogers 
and Ephraim Shine together at their secret meeting-place in the 
corner paddock—Rogers much disturbed and puzzled, Shine 
shaken almost out of his wits. 

‘I’m goin’ to bolt, I tell you!’ cried the searcher. 

Rogers gripped him roughly. 

‘ Bolt,’ he said, ‘an’ you’re doomed—done for. Hell! man, 
can’t you see you'd be grabbed in less’naday? With that mug 
an’ that figure you'd be spo.ted whatever hole you crept into.’ 

‘I know, I know; but it'll come anyhow—it’ll come!’ 

‘ Not so sure, unless you blab in one of these blitherin’ fits. 
What does that kid know? Nothin’. He’s found our gold, an’ 
he’s hid it away. He wants to keep it, an’ you know what a 
stubborn devil he is. This is just a try on, an’ they'll get nothin’ 
out o Dick Haddon. If they do they get the gold, an’ we’re all 
right if we don’t play the fool.’ 

Rogers’s reasoning was very good as far as it went; but the 
discovery of the boy’s footprints in the drives had been kept a 
close secret, or even he might have admitted the wisdom of 
bolting without delay. 

Dick spent a day and two nights in the cell at the watch-house 
in Yarraman, and public report at Waddy was to the effect that 
every influence short of torture had been used in the effort to 
induce him to divulge the truth, and not a word had he spoken. 
His mother and Mrs. Hardy and Harry had all visited him in the 
cell, and had failed to persuade him to open his lips. His 
callousness in the presence of his poor mother’s distress was 
described in feeling terms as unworthy of the black and naked 
savage. All this was much nearer the truth than speculation at 
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Waddy was wont to be; and when Dick was restored to his home 
in the flesh on Saturday at noon and permitted to run at large 
again without let or hindrance, Waddy was amazed and indig- 
nant, and Waddy’s criticism of the methods of the police autho- 
rities was scathing in the extreme. 

The boy was driven home by the sergeant, the same who 
had been commissioned to quell the Great Goat Riot. 

‘He’s looking pulled down,’ said the trooper, delivering him 
into his mother’s arms. ‘It’s the confinement. Let him run 
about as usual, Mrs. Haddon; let him have lots of fresh air, 
particularly night air, and he'll soon be all right. At night, 
Mrs. Haddon, the air is fresh and healthy. Let him run about in 
the evenings, you know.’ 

Mrs. Haddon was very grateful for the advice and promised 
to act upon it. But Dick was a new boy; he remained indoors 
all Saturday and Sunday, wandering about the house in an aim- 
less manner, trying to read and failing, trying to divert himself in 
unusual ways and failing in everything. He presented all the 
symptoms of a guilty, conscience-stricken wretch; and his 
mother, who had been priming him with camomile surrep- 
titiously, began to lose confidence in that wonderful herb. 

Meanwhile a very interesting stranger had made his appearance 
at Waddy; he was believed to be a drover, and he was on the 
spree and ‘shouting’ with spontaneity and freedom. His horse, 
a fine upstanding bay, stood saddled and bridled under McMahon’s 
shed at the Drovers’ Arms by day and night, and the stranger's 
behaviour in drink was original and erratic. He would fraternise 
with the man at the bar for a time, and then go roaming at large 
about the township in a desultory way, sleeping casually in all 
sorts of absurd places; but Waddy had a large experience in 
‘drunks,’ and made liberal allowances. 

Miss Chris called in at Mrs. Haddon’s home on Sunday evening 
shortly after tea. She had not been to chapel, and was anxious 
about her father, who had absented himself from his duties as 
superintendent of late and whose behaviour had been most ex- 
traordinary when she called on him on two or three occasions 
during the week. She was afraid of fever, and sought advice 
from Mrs. Haddon, who unhesitatingly recommended camomile 
tea. Then Dick’s ailment was discussed and Chris was much 
concerned, and went and sat by the boy, who cowered over his 
book, too full to answer her kind inquiries. She put an arm 
about him and talked with tender solicitude; she sympathised 
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with him in his troubles, and was angry with all his enemies, 
more especially the police, whose folly amazed her. Here a large 
tear rolled down Dick’s nose and splashed upon the open page, 
and when she pressed him to tell all he might know and not to 
suffer abuse and shame to shield some wicked villain, he quite 
collapsed, and sat with his head sunk upon his arms, sobbing 
hysterically. This was so unlike the boy that Christina was quite 
amazed, and her eyes travelled anxiously to and from Dick’s 
bowed head and his mother’s distressed face. Then the women, 
to give him time to recover himself, sat together talking of other 
matters—Harry Hardy mainly—and Dick, ashamed of his tears, 
crept away to bury his effeminate sobs amongst the Cape broom in 
the garden. 

Dick had not sat alone more than a minute when he heard a 
sharp whistle from the back. It was Jacker Mack’s whistle, and 
at first Dick did not respond, but sat mopping his tears with his 
sleeves. The whistle was repeated three or four times, and at 
length he determined to meet Jacker, thinking there might be 
some news about the reef in the Mount of Gold. He passed out 
through the side gate, and along to the fowl-house at the corner, 
behind which he expected to find his mate sitting. But when he 
reached the corner a pair of strong arms snatched him from the 
ground, and he was borne away at a rapid pace in the direction of 
Wilson’s paddock. His face was crushed against the breast of the 
man who held him, in such a way that it was impossible for him 
to utter the slightest sound. 

Across the flat in the shallow quarry he was thrown to the 
ground, and for a moment he caught a glimpse of his captor in 
the darkness, a powerfully built man, wearing a viator cap that 
covered the whole of his face and head, with the exception of 
the eyes. 

‘Let one yelp out o’ you an’ I'll crush yer head with a rock! 
whispered the man ferociously. 

Dick was blindfolded and gagged, and his arms and legs were 
tied with rope, his enemy kneeling on him the while and hurting 
him badly in his brutal haste. 

The boy was caught up again and thrown on the man’s 
shoulder, and the journey was continued at a trot. He knew 
when the bush was reached, because here a fence had to be 
climbed. He tried to understand what this adventure might mean, 
but his thoughts were all confused and the gag made breathing 
so difficult that once or twice he feared he was going to die. 
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When at last the man stopped and Dick was dropped to the 
ground, they had travelled about a mile and a half into the bush. 
He heard the sound of timbers being moved, and presently was 
caught up again; after much fumbling and an oath or two 
from his companion the latter withdrew his support, and Dick felt 
himself to be dangling in the air from the rope that tied his 
limbs. Now the bandage was pulled from his eyes, and the boy, 
after staring about through the starlit night for a few moments, 
terrified and amazed, began to realise his position. 

‘Know where you are, me beauty?’ asked the big man who 
stood before him, and who spoke as if with a pebble on his 
tongue. 

Dick knew where he was. He was hanging over the open 
shaft of the Piper Mine, another of Waddy’s abandoned claims, 
suspended from one of the skids by a stout rope. 

‘ Look down,’ commanded the man. 

Dick obeyed and saw only the black, yawning shaft. 

‘Know she’s deep, don’t yer? There’s three hundred feet o’ 
shaft below you there. That’s the short road to hell. Now Jook 
here.’ 

He flashed the bright blade of a large knife before the eyes of 
his prisoner, and then seated himself on a broken truck near the 
shaft and began deliberately sharpening the weapon on his boot. 
The operation was not in the least hurried—the man was desirous 
of making a deep impression. 

‘There,’ he said at length, ‘that’s beautiful. Feel!’ He cut 
the skin of Dick’s nose with a touch of the keen edge. ‘ Now, 
listen here. I’m goin’ to take this bandage off yer mouth, ’cause 
I’ve a few perticular questions to ask an’ you must answer ’em, but 
understand first that one little yell from you, an’ > He 
made a blood-curdling pretence of cutting at the rope above Dick’s 
head. ‘ You'd go plug to the bottom an’ be smashed to fifty 
bits !’ 

The man removed the gag and reseated himself on the old 
truck, and as he talked he toyed with the ugly knife, making 
occasional passes on the side of his left boot resting on his knee. 

‘Look here, young feller,’ he said, ‘if you tell me lies down 
you go—understand? D’ye believe me?’ he asked with sudden 
ferocity. 

‘Yes,’ whispered Dick. 

‘ Well then, listen, an’ answer quick an’ lively. Where’s the 
bag of gold you stole outer that big tree beyond the Red Hand ?’ 
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Dick’s heart jumped like a startled hare. He recognised his 
enemy now in spite of his cap and his disguised voice. It was 
Joe Rogers. 

‘D’ye deny takin’ it ?’ asked the man sharply. 

‘Yes,’ said Dick, cold at heart and quaking in every limb. 

‘Damn you for a young liar! Fer two pins I’d send you 
straight tosmash. I know you've got that gold stowed somewhere. 
Where ?’ 

The boy gave him no answer, and Rogers sprang to his feet, 
and tickled him again with the knife. , 

‘You whelp!’ he said hoarsely. ‘Id think ez much of 
slaughterin’ you ez I would of brainin’ a cat. Speak, if you want 
to live! Where’s that gold ?’ 

Dick was convinced that the man would be as good as his 
word, but he still lingered, casting about helplessly for an excuse, 
an hope of escape. 

‘ Blast you, won’t you speak ?’ 

Dick felt the knife cut into the rope above his head, and 
shrieked aloud in a paroxysm of terror. 

‘Stop, stop! Ill tell!’ 

‘Tell then an’ be quick. That’s one strand o’ the rope gone ; 
there’s two more. Speak!’ He raised the knife threateningly. 

‘It’s under that big flat stone near the spring in the Gaol 
Quarry.’ The lie came almost involuntarily from the boy’s lips in 
instantaneous response to a new impulse. But he was doomed 
to disappointment. 

‘Good!’ ejaculated the man. ‘Now, you go with me. I 
don’t trust you; you're too smart a kid to be trusted.’ As he 
spoke he twisted the gag into Dick’s mouth again. ‘ No,’ he cried 
with a sudden change of intention, ‘you'll stay where you are. 
You're safe enough here, an’ while I’m away think o’ what’s below 
you there, an’ pray, pray yer hardest in case you've lied to me, 
because if you have you’re done fer. I'll kill you, s’elp me God, 
I will!’ 

Rogers took a bee line through the scrub in the direction of 
the quarry, leaving Dick hanging over the open shaft. The Gaol 
Quarry was not more than half a mile off, and Rogers ran the 
whole of the distance. He made his way clumsily down the 
rocky side from the hill, falling heavily from half the height and 
bruising himself badly, but paying no attention to his injuries in 
the anxiety of the moment. He found the big flat stone after a 
minute’s search, and succeeded in turning it only after exerting 
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his great strength to the utmost. There was nothing underneath. 
Yes, there was something, a snake that hissed at him in the dark- 
ness and slid away amongst the broken rock. Rogers fell upon 
his knees and groped about blindly, but the ground was hard. 
There was no sign of the gold anywhere and not another stone in 
the quarry that answered to the boy’s description. Possessed with 
a stupid blundering fury against Dick Haddon, Rogers turned 
back towards the Piper. He breathed horrible blasphemies as 
he ran, and struck at the scrub in his insensate rage. He was a 
man of fierce passions and he meant murder during those first 
few minutes—murder swift and ruthless. 

Joe Rogers reached the Piper, breathless from his exertions 
and wild with passion. He did not even pause to resume his 
disguise, but ran to the shaft, cursing as he went. There he 
stopped like a man shot; his figure stiffened, his arms thrown out 
straight before him were rigid, and his eyes, wide and full of 
terror, stared between the skids rising from the shaft to the brace 
above. 

Dick Haddon was not there! The space was empty, the rope’s 
end moved lazily in the wind. 

The revulsion of feeling was terrible : it left the strong man as 
weak as a child, it turned the desperate criminal into a mumbling 
coward. Rogers staggered to the shaft and examined the rope. 
It had broken where one strand was cut; the other strands were 
frayed out. The gold-stealer fell upon his knees and tried to call, 
but a mere gasp was the only sound that escaped his lips. He 
remained for a minute or two gazing helplessly into the pitch 
blackness of the shaft, and then, recovering somewhat with a 
great effort, rose to his feet, untied the remainder of the rope 
from the skid and dropped i! into the shaft, and turning his back 
on the mine fled away through the paddocks towards Waddy; and 
as he issued from the bush a quarter of an hour later, and crossed 
the open flat, a slim figure slipped from the furze covering the 
rail fence and followed him noiselessly at a distance—the figure of 
the drunken drover. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


WueEN Joe Rogers reached his hut he sat for some time in the 
dark, thinking over his position. It had been his intention all 
along to make his escape from the district the moment he suc- 
ceeded in recovering the gold, and now, in his horror of the 
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consequences of his last act, he was incapable of cold reason. His 
one desire was to get away as far as possible from the scene of his 
crimes. He lit a candle, and the drunken drover, peeping 
through a crack, saw him spread a blanket on the floor and set to 
work hastily to make a swag. The drover watched him for a 
minute and then sped off in the darkness. Shortly after this 
Rogers was startled at the sound of a shrill and peculiar whistle. 
Jumping up on the impulse of the moment, with the quick 
suspicion of a criminal, he snatched his gun from a corner and 
stepped out. Standing in the light thrown from his hut door, 
he heard the tramp of|horses’ hoofs and a voice calling : 

‘Stand and deliver! You are my prisoner!’ 

Joe slipped into the shadow, sheltering himself behind the 
chimney, and saw two troopers riding at him. Instinctively his 
gun was lifted to his shoulder. 

‘Bail up!’ he cried. ‘A step nearer an’ I fire!’ 

The troopers spurred their horses. Rogers clinched his teeth, 
his eye ran along the barrel, he covered the leading man and 
fired. The trooper was flung forward on his horse’s neck, his 
arms dangling limply on each side. His horse sprang to a gallop, 
and a minute later the man slid over its shoulder and fell, rolling 
almost to Joe’s feet as the animal rushed past. 

The second trooper fired a revolver, and the bullet chipped a 
slab from the gold-stealer’s ear. Rogers had him covered, and his 
finger was on the trigger when the gun was whirled from his 
hands and a man who had stolen up from the back closed with 
him. The new-comer was slim, and Rogers felt that he might 
break him between his hands if he could only get a proper grip; 
but the drunken drover—for it was he—was as sinuous as an eel, 
and a moment later Joe Rogers was on the broad of his back 
with the ‘darbies’ on his wrists and a trooper kneeling on his 
chest, while the drover, transformed into Detective Downy, stood 
over them, mopping his face with his big false beard. 

The wounded trooper had recovered somewhat, and was on his 
hands and knees, with down-hanging head, in the light of the 
open door. 

‘How are you, Casey?’ asked the detective anxiously. 

‘ Aisy, sor. I’m jist wonderin’ if I’m dead or alive,’ said the 
trooper in a still small voice, watching the blood-drops falling 
from his forehead. 

‘Then the devil a bit’s the matter with you, Casey.’ 

‘Thank you, sor, said the trooper, with a trained man’s 
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confidence in his superior. ‘Thin I'd best git up, p’raps.’ And 
he arose and stood dubiously fingering the furrow ploughed along 
the top of his head by the gold-stealer’s bullet. 

‘Get him into the hut,’ said Downy, indicating Rogers with a 
nod; ‘and hobble the brute—he’s dangerous.’ 

Rogers, sitting on the edge of his bunk, handcuffed and leg- 
ironed, gazed sullenly at the detective. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘an’ now you've got me what’s the charge ?’ 

‘ A trifle of gold-stealing,’ replied Downy, ‘ and this,’ indicat- 


ing Casey’s bleeding head. ‘To say nothing of the murder of 


your accomplice.’ 

Rogers blanched and glared at the detective, his face con- 
torted and his eyes big with terror. 

‘Shine,’ he murmured, ‘d’ye mean Shine? It’s a lie; he’s 
not dead !’ 

Harry Hardy, who had just come upon the scene and was 
standing in the doorway, cried out at this. 

‘Great God!’ he said. ‘Then it was Ephraim Shine after 
all!’ 

‘Pooh!’ cried Rogers, ‘it was a trick to trap me into givin’ 
his name. You needn’t ’a troubled yerself. I don’t want to 
shield him—damn him!’ 

‘Do you know where this Shine’s to be got at ?’ asked Downy, 
appealing to Harry, who had been working in concert with the 
detective ever since his appearance in Waddy. 

‘Yes,’ was the reply. ‘I know his house. He'll be easily 
taken.’ 

‘Then go with the sergeant. Take Casey’s horse. It'll be 
with the other. Here,’ he threw Harry a revolver. ‘Case of 
need, you know, but no shooting if it can be avoided.’ 

Harry thrust the weapon in his belt, and a minute later he and 
Sergeant Monk rode off in company to take Ephraim Shine in 
the name of the Queen. 

Meanwhile what of Richard Haddon? He was not at the 
bottom of the Piper shaft, as Rogers concluded in his haste. Joe 
had not left the boy half a minute when a second man made his 
appearance on the other side of the shaft. This was Downy, in 
his drover disguise. The detective, whose sole object in assuming 
the disguise was to watch Dick, believing that the boy would be 
sure to communicate with the real thieves, had witnessed his 
capture by Rogers and had followed in the latter’s tracks ; and 
now, after being entertained and instructed by the words that 
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had passed between Rogers and his captive, he cut Dick down, 
quickly frayed the end of the rope between two stones, and cut 
away Dick’s bonds, throwing the rope and gag into the shaft. 

‘Now, my lad,’ he said sternly, ‘after that man. Take me 
the nearest track to the quarry you spoke of as quick as you can 
cut, and don’t make noise enough to wake a cat or I'll hand you 
over to him when we get there.’ 

Dick did as he was bid; and they were in time to overlook 
Rogers as he searched amongst the stones, and to overhear 
some of the language that announced his failure. At this 
stage the detective, who had retained his grip of Dick’s wrist, 
whispered : 

‘You can go now, but you must take a message from me to 
Harry Hardy. Go straight to his house and say, ‘‘ Downy says 
ready.” Can I trust you?’ 

Dick nodded. 

‘You're a plucky lad,’ said Downy, ‘and I'll take your word. 
Off you go, but make no noise.’ 

Dick crept quietly along the grass till he was well beyond 
hearing, and then ran down by Wilson’s ploughed land and out into 
the open country. He understood that the career of Joe Rogers 
as a gold-stealer was drawing to a close; and the knowledge 
brought him a certain sense of relief in spite of the fact that he 
quite realised Shine’s danger, and was more than ever devoted to 
the searcher’s daughter, more than ever pleased with the idea of 
her hearing some day how faithful and bold he had been, how true 
a knight to his liege lady. 

He burst into the room where Mrs. Hardy and Harry and 
Mrs. Haddon were seated, hatless and breathless, and filled his 
friends with alarm. 

‘Please, Harry, Downy says “ Ready !”’ blurted Dick. 

Harry Hardy sprang to his feet and made for the door. 

‘That means he’s discovered something important, mother,’ 
he said as he passed out. 

Dick followed, leaving the women astonished and curious, 
slipped away around the fence enclosing Harry’s home, and made 
off towards the other end of the township. His intention was to 
warn Ephraim Shine of the danger that threatened. He did not 
doubt but that Rogers, if he fell into the hands of the troopers, 
would tell all, although that was not likely in the absence of 
certain evidence of their guilt. 

There was a light burning in Shine’s skillion, and Dick’s 
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knock was answered by Miss Chris, who wore her hat and was on 
the point of leaving for her home at Summers’s. 

‘I want your father,’ said Dick quickly. ‘The troopers ’r’ 
after him. Tell him to bolt.’ 

‘ Dickie—Dickie, whatever do you mean?’ cried Christina, 
greatly agitated. 

But the next moment she was thrust aside and Shine 
appeared, showing a drawn gaunt face, the skin of which looked 
crinkled and yellow in the candle light, like old parchment. 

‘What's that?’ he gasped. ‘Who wants me?’ 

‘You're found out,’ said Dick drawing back, shocked by the 
ghastly appearance of the man. ‘ They're after Rogers. They've 
got him by this, I expect, an’ they'll soon have you if you don’t 
make a bolt fer it.’ 

Shine uttered a wailing cry and Dick turned and fled again, 
afraid of being seen in the vicinity of the searcher’s abode by 
Downy or any of his men. Looking back he saw that the house 
was now in darkness, and he surmised that Ephraim had taken 
advantage of his warning and escaped into the bush. 

When Harry Hardy and the trooper rode up to Shine’s house 
half an hour later, they found the place deserted. The door 
was on the latch, and the interior gave no indication of a hurried 
departure, but the searcher was nowhere to be seen. 

‘It’s all right,’ said Harry, ‘he’ll be somewhere about the 
township. I'll take a trip round an’ see if I can hit on him, if 
you'll stay here an’ keep watch.’ 

‘ Right,’ said the sergeant, ‘but you'd best drop in on Downy 
and let him know. If our man gets wind of what’s happened 
he'll skedaddle.’ 

‘If he doesn’t we'll nab him at the mine at one.’ 

Harry found that Downy had disposed of his prisoner, having 
converted the cellar at the Drovers’ Arms into a lock-up for the 
time being ; and had smuggled Joe Rogers in so artfully that 
McMahon’s patrons in the bar were quite ignorant of the proximity 
of the prisoner and of the presence of the guardian angel sitting 
patiently in the next room, tenderly nursing a broken head and a 
six-barrelled Colt’s revolver. 

Harry Hardy and Detective Downy searched Waddy from end 
to end in quest of Ephraim Shine, and saw nothing of him. 
Downy interviewed Christina without betraying his identity or 
his object, but could get no information of any value ; and when 
the missing man failed to put in an appearance at the Silver 
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Stream to search the miners from the pump coming off work, the 
hunt was abandoned for the time being. 

‘He’s got wind of my game and cleared,’ said Downy, ‘ but 
we'll have him before forty-eight hours have passed.’ 

‘But how could he know?’ asked Henry, impatiently eager 
to lay Shine by the heels. 

‘May have heard the shots. May have been hiding any- 
where. But, never fret, we'll round up your friend, my boy. 
Men of his make and shape are as easy to track as a hay waggon.’ 

In the early hours of the morning Downy drove his prisoner 
into Yarraman, and that day’s issue of the local Merewry con- 
tained a thrilling description of the capture of the Waddy gold- 
stealer, a description that created an unprecedented demand for 
the Mercury, and quite compensated the gifted editor for the 
heartburnings he had endured over the bushranging fiasco. 

Waddy was dumbfounded on Monday morning when the 
Mercury came to hand, and horribly disgusted to think the 
stirring incident described had happened right under its nose, 
without its having the satisfaction of witnessing the least moving 
adventure or catching even a glimpse of the prisoner. Joe 
Rogers a free man was a familiar and commonplace object, but 
Joe Rogers handcuffed and leg-ironed in the custody of the law 
was a person of absorbing interest, and Waddy would have turned 
out to a man and woman to give him an appropriate send-off. 

There, before their eyes, set forth in the columns of the 
Merewry, were the details of Detective Downy’s ruse, and valuable 
remarks enlarging upon the almost superhuman astuteness of the 
officer in question; the story of Dick’s capture by Rogers, the 
flight to the Piper shaft and all that happened there, the fight 
between the goldstealer and the troopers, the shooting of Casey, 
the overthrow of Rogers, and the hunt for Ephraim Shine; and 
all these things had happened in a small township within the 
space of a few hours, and Waddy, that had always found its Sunday 
nights hang so heavily on its hands, had been cheated out of 
every item of the bewildering list, It was a shame, an outrage. 
Detective Downy was voted a public enemy, and his name was 
execrated from the chapel yard to McMahon’s bar. 

The only satisfaction available to the people was in going over 
the ground, and they flocked to Joe’s hut and congregated there, 
discussing, arguing, and predicting; examining with owlish 
wisdom the bullet mark on the hut chimney, and counting the 
blood spots on the worn track near the door where the hero Casey 
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bled in defence of his country’s laws. Of course ‘the boy 
Haddon’ was a favourite theme, and now Dick appeared as a 
public benefactor. The matter of the stolen gold had yet to be 
settled, but the most generous view of this business was popular, 
and the confidence in Richard Haddon was complete. The women 
declared emphatically and without a blush that they had always 
believed in the honesty and intelligence and brave good heart of 
the boy. To be sure he was a bit wild and a little mischievous— 
but, there, what boy worth his salt was not ; and, in spite of every- 
thing they had all seen long ago that Widow Haddon’s young 
son was a good lad at bottom. His conduct in deluding Joe 
Rogers in the face of so terrible a danger reflected credit upon 
Waddy, and Waddy gratefully responded by being heartily proud 
of him, and a crowd marched to Mrs. Haddon’s back fence expressly 
to cheer Dick; and cheer him they did, in a solemn, matter-of- 
fact way, like a people performing a high public duty. Dick 
was not in the least moved by this display of feeling, but his 
mother was delighted and kissed him heartily, and responded on 
his behalf by shaking a towel out of the back window with great 
energy and much genuine emotion. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


DETECTIVE Downy had asked Harry Hardy to keep careful 
watch upon Dick Haddon, but the boy betrayed no inclination 
to roam, and when he did venture out it was to call upon 
Harry himself. Dick’s spirits had recovered marvellously, and if 
it were not for an occasional fit of sadness induced by thoughts of 
Christina Shine, he would have been quite restored to his former 
healthy craving for devilment, and eager to call together the 
shareholders of the Mount of Gold with a view to arranging 
further adventures. Harry, too, no longer felt the ill effects of 
his injuries, and intended returning to work in the course of a 
few days. The recent discoveries had served to lighten his heart, 
and yet thoughts of Christina welled bitterness; but his mother 
was happy in the confidence that at last justice would be done 
and her son restored to her. 

Dick found Harry moodily smoking in the garden, and 
addressed him through the fence. 

‘What d’ye think?’ he said, with the air of one propounding 
a conundrum. 
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Harry was not in a guessing mood; he gave it up at once and 
Dick took another course. 

‘I got somethin’ p’tickler to tell you,’ he said. 

‘Have you, Ginger?’ Harry was quite alert now. ‘ About 
this gold-stealin’ ?’ 

‘ No—o, not quite about that. I’m goin’ to tell all that to 
Downy, but it’s somethin’ jist as p’tickler—about a reef we 
found.’ 

‘A reef? Nonsense, Dick. How could you find a reef?’ 

‘By diggin’ fer it, I s’pose. What'd you think if I said we 
fellers’ve got a mine—a really mine—me an’ Jacker Mack an’ 
Ted McKnight, an’ Billy Peterson, an’ Phil Doon? What’d you 
say, eh?’ 

‘I'd say you didn’t know what you were talking about, 
Ginger, my boy.’ 

‘ But if I took you down the shaft an’ showed you the reef, an’ 
showed you stone with gold stickin’ in it—suppose I done that, 
how then ?’ 

‘Where is this reef?’ asked Harry, becoming impressed by 
the boy’s earnestness. 

‘Tellin’s !’ 

‘But didn’t you come to tell me?’ 

‘Come to tell you we'd found it, an’ to ask what to do, so’s no 
one can jump it. We want it took up on a proper lease, all right 
fer me an’ the rest o’ the fellers, an’ we'll let you stand in.’ 

‘I can’t take up a lease unless I know where the reef is, 
can I?’ 

‘ Well, it ain’t far from the Red Hand.’ 

‘Nonsense, Dick! The bottom must be over three hundred 


feet deep there. You couldn’t cut a reef any shallower than 
that.’ 


‘On’y we have.’ 

Harry sat for a moment lost in thought. He had suddenly 
remembered old talk of mysterious indications of a shallow reef 
in that locality, a reef the existence of which would have been in 
open opposition to mining traditions, and contrary to all locally 
known theories of scientific mining. He remembered hearing of 
a shaft that had been put down by a few believers, in defiance 
of local derision ; he recalled, too, the eccentric and unheard-of 
drive thrown out by the Red Hand in some such absurd quest, 
and his respect for the boy’s opinion grew into something like 
conviction. 
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‘It’s very queer, Dick,’ he said; ‘ but if you'll show it to me 
Pll do all I can for you.’ 

‘That’s good! You see we're all in it. We're the Mount of 
Gold Quartz-minin’ Company—me an’ Jacker an’ them—but it’s 
on’y a make-believe company, an’ I’d like Mr. McKnight, an’ 
Mr. Peterson, an’ Mr. Doon to come, an’ the detective cove too, 
cause there’s somethin’ else there—somethin’ else p’tickler too.’ 

‘Very well, we can go an’ see McKnight an’ Peterson, but 
they'll laugh at us.’ 

‘When they laugh we'll show ’em this,’ said Dick, producing 
a lump of quartz. 

Harry took the stone in his hand; it was not larger than a 
hen’s egg and of a dark colour, heavily mineralised, and studded 
thickly with clean gold, and as he gazed at it his pipe fell from 
his mouth and his eyes rounded. He pursed his lips to whistle 
his astonishment, and forgot to do it; he lifted his hand to 
scratch his head and it stuck half-way, and he turned and turned 
the stone, stupid with surprise. 

‘By the holy, your fortune’s made if there’s much o’ this!’ he 
blurted at length. 

‘ Think there’s heaps of it,’ said Dick coolly. 

‘Heaps. When can we go to it?’ 

‘When the detective cove comes, an’ I’ve told him ‘bout 
somethin’.’ 

‘Somethin’ good for us, Dick ?’ asked Harry anxiously. 

Dick nodded his head slowly several times. 

‘Well, if this don’t lick cock-fighting. Have you told your 
mother ?’ 

‘No,’ said Dick. 

‘Nothing about this either? How’s that?’ 

‘Oh,’ said Dick with a man’s superiority, ‘she wouldn’t under- 
stand. She don’t know nothin’ ’bout minin’, you know.’ 

Harry looked down upon his young friend curiously for a 
moment. 

‘D’you know,’ he said, ‘ you’re a most amazing kind of a kid ?’ 

‘How ?’ asked Dick shortly. 

‘Why in the way you get mixed up in things.’ 

‘’Tain’t my fault if things happen, is it ?’ asked the boy in an 
injured tone. 

‘S’pose it ain’t,’ replied Harry with a grin; ‘but they all 
seem to come your way somehow. Look here, it can’t matter 
now, tell me how you came to be in the Stream drive that night ?’ 
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Dick kicked up a tuft of grass, bored one heel into the soft 
turf, and answered nothing. 

‘Come on, old man, I won’t turn dog.’ 

‘I'm goin’ to tell it to Detective Downy first. “Twasn’t 
nothin’ much anyhow. I jes’ went down.’ 

Dick would say nothing more. He found himself on the side 
of the law for the first time, and felt he owed a duty to Downy, 
whom he regarded as almost as great a man as Sam Sagacious, 
the Sleuth-hound Sam of a sensational series of stories to -be 
found in the Waddy Public Library. Downy had come to his 
rescue in an hour of dire peril, Downy had trusted him and taken 
him into his confidence to some extent, and he was determined to 
do the fair and square thing by the detective, at least so far as he 
could do so without interfering with his sacred obligation to 
handsome, unhappy Christina Shine. 

The detective returned to the township in the afternoon to 
prosecute the search for Ephraim, of whom nothing had yet been 
heard. In the presence of his mother and Mrs. Hardy and 
Harry, Dick faced the officer to tell his wondrous story, but 
he found it hard to begin. 

‘Well, my lad,’ said Downy, ‘you’re going to tell all you 
know ?’ 

Dick nodded, abashed by his new importance. 

‘Out with it then. You were in that drive ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘You went down with Rogers and Shine ?’ 

‘T didn’t.’ 

‘Very well, my boy, how did you go?’ 

‘Went by myself. Out of a drive what I know into thei Red 
Hand workin’s, an’ down the Red Hand ladders.’ 

‘But why? Go ahead—why ?’ 

‘ To—to drag Harry out o’ the water.’ 

There were three distinct gasps at this, and even the 
detective’s eyelids went up a trifle. 

‘Go on, Dick.’ 

Now having started, Dick told his story in full. The 
incidents were not told consecutively, and he needed considerable 
cross-examining before the tale was properly fitted together and 
his audience of four had grasped the full details. Then Mrs. 
Hardy arose from her seat and moved towards him somewhat 
unsteadily ; kneeling by his side, she took him in her arms 
softly and quietly and kissed him, and said in a very low voice: 
G2 
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‘God bless you, Richard; God bless you, my brave boy.’ 

This, for some reason quite incomprehensible to the boy, 
caused a lump to swell in his breast and gave him an altogether 
uncalled-for inclination to blubber, but he swallowed it down 
with an effort, and then his mother hugged him in that billowy 
energetic way of hers. After which Harry took his hand and 
shook it for quite a long time without speaking a word. The 
detective alone was undemonstrative. 

‘ Now,’ said he, ‘what about this gold? You hid it?’ 

‘Yes. In our shaft.’ 

‘Look here, Master Dick, why have you kept all this so 
quiet? Why did you go down that mine instead of running for 
help? Come, there is something at the back of all this, out 
with it.’ 

Dick’s lips closed in a familiar way, and their colourlessness 
indicated a stubbornness defying all argument and persuasion to 
unlock them whilst curiosity ran in that direction. 

‘Did you want to steal the gold yourself?’ 

‘No,’ cried the boy angrily. 

‘Then you were afraid of something. By heaven! I have it. 
You rip! ’twas you gave warning to Ephraim Shine. You deserve 
six months.’ 

‘Shame!’ murmured Mrs. Hardy. 

‘ Tisn’t fair!’ expostulated Dick’s mother. 

Dick’s lips were closed again, and he stared defiantly at the 
detective. 

‘Well, well,’ groaned Downy, ‘this is the most extraordinary 
thing in boys that I have ever encountered, but he’s a mass of 
grit—for good or bad, all grit. Shake hands, Dick.’ 

Dick brightened up, and shook hands cheerfully. 

‘You're quite sure about that gold? You hid it securely?’ 
queried the detective. 

‘ Yes, I buried it under the reef quite safe.’ 

‘ And nobody knows of this hole but yourself ?’ 

‘ Yes, Jacker knows, an’ Ted, an’ Billy Peterson, an’ 

‘ Bless my soul, the whole towuship knows! We won’t get an 
ounce of that gold—not a colour. We'd better make the search 
at once, Mr. Hardy. You'll need a rope and tools, I suppose. 
Hunt up the men you spoke of as quickly as possible, will you ?’ 

Harry and Dick started off together in quest of McKnight. 
He was on the night shift, and they found him in bed. Harry 
explained. McKnight was scornful and profane. 
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‘What—that boy Haddon again?’ he cried. ‘ Now what’s his 
little game? What devilment’s he up to?’ 

‘ But this looks all right,’ Harry expostulated. 

‘All right, my grandmother’s cat! You'll be findin’ quartz 
reefs in a gum-tree next.’ 

‘You ask Jacker an’ Ted,’ put in Dick resentfully, hurt to find 
his well-intentioned efforts so ungraciously received. 

‘Ask Jacker, is it? If Jacker comes playin’ any of your 
monkey tricks with me, my lad, I'll make him smell mischief, I 
tell you.’ 

‘But hang it all, Mack! you might as well come an’ see. I 
own the chances o’ finding a shallow reef in that locality look 
blue, but you know there was talk o’ something of the kind 
years ago.’ 

‘Yes, talk by fellers that didn’t know a quartz lode from a 
load o’ bricks or a stone wall. Get out, I’m sleepy.’ 

‘Show him the specimen,’ said Dick. 

Harry handed it over. 

‘The boy says this is from his show. How’s that?’ he said. 

McKnight took the stone indifferently, cast his eye over it, 
and then sat up with a jerk. He moistened the stone here and 
there, and glared again in a strained silence ; then one leg shot 
out of bed. He weighed the specimen in his hand and the second 
leg followed. Then McKnight fell to dressing himself; he 
literally jumped into his clothes, and as he buttoned his vest all 
askew, he gasped : 

‘Hold on there—I'll be with you in two twos !’ 

*Wouldn’t break my neck about it, old man, said Hardy 
sarcastically, ‘ p’raps the boy made that specimen out of a door 
knob an’ a bit of brick.’ 

‘Did he, but That’s just the same class o’ stone as the 
specimen Henderson found in the back paddock twelve year ago, 
that sent everyone daft after a reef there. Come on.’ 

McKnight was now much the most eager of the three, and 
led the way at a great pace to Peterson’s house. Peterson was 
more easily convinced, and in a few minutes the four joined 
Downy at Mrs. Hardy’s. The detective had borrowed a coil of 
rope, the necessary tools were provided, and the party set off. 
The five no sooner appeared on the flat with their burdens than 
they were sighted by many of the people of Waddy, now eagerly 
on the look out for adventure, and before they reached the bush 
they had quite a mob at their heels, fed by a thin stream of men, 
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women, and children hurrying to witness the newest development 
of Waddy’s latest and greatest affair. 

Dick led the men into the Gaol Quarry, and at the spring 
turned and pointed the way through the scrub growth under 
which he and his mates always crawled to get at the opening 
leading into the Mount of Gold. 

‘In there,’ he said, ‘ agin the wall.’ 

Harry and McKnight broke a passage through the saplings 
and ti-tree. 

‘’Tween them two rocks,’ said Dick; ‘low down under the 
fern.’ 

‘Yes,’ cried Harry, ‘here we are! Let’s have the hammer, 
Peterson.’ 

Harry broke away projecting pieces of stone, widening the 
aperture, and Dick and the detective joined them at the opening. 

‘Tl go first,’ said the boy. ‘I can go down the ladder we 
made, but it mightn’t bear a man.’ 

Dick went below and lit a couple of candles. Nothing had 
been touched in the drive, and he peeped into the shaft aud saw 
that the loose dirt there was as he left it. Harry joined him in a 
few minutes and McKnight followed. The men came down on 
the boys’ curious ladder, but with a rope about their waists, paid 
out from above. Downy was the last to go below, Peterson 
remaining on the surface to keep the crowd back from the 
entrance. 

McKnight seized a candle, crawled to the extremity of Dick’s 
diminishing drive, and examined the place curiously. 

‘It’s right,’ he cried, ‘right as the bank. She’s a dyke 
formation, I should say, an’ rich. By the holy, we’re made men— 
made men, Hardy !’ 

Detective Downy was too deeply interested in his own quest to 
pay much attention to the miners. 

‘ Now, my lad,’ he said, ‘ where are we ?’ 

‘The bag’s there under them lumps.’ Dick held his candle 
low, throwing its light into the shaft, and Downy dropped from 
the slabs placed across from drive to drive into the bottom, and 
yong on his knees threw aside the lumps of mullock indicated by 
the boy. Dick followed him holding the candle, and watching 
his movements, anxiously at first, and then with terror. He flung 
himself down beside the detective, and plunged his hand amongst 
the rubble, then ceased and faced the detective, mute, despairing. 
‘ Well, well, cried Downy in alarm, ‘ what is it ?’ 
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‘Gone!’ whispered Dick. 

‘Gone? Are yousure? We have not searched yet.’ 

‘It’s gone!’ 

‘You may have made a mistake. Hardy, McKnight, lend a 
hand here.’ 

‘No good,’ said Dick, ‘it’s gone—it’s stolen. I put it right 
here, coverin’ it with this flat junk an’ a lot o’ small stuff. I 
know—I know quite well.’ 

Harry and McKnight went into the shaft with shovels, and 
turned over the dirt stowed there to the depth of two feet, but the 
bag was gone. 

‘Show a light here,’ Downy said suddenly, looking up at Dick 
from the slab on which he was seated above the two workers. He 
took the candle and examined the edge of the slab closely. 

‘You said the bag containing the stolen gold was made of 
hide.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the boy, ‘ green hide—just a calfskin bag, with the 
hair on.’ 

‘Humph! Then here is proof that part of your story is true 
anyhow.’ He held up a little tuft of reddish hair. 

‘Rogers had a skin bag, a red-an’-white one. Used to use it 
fer haulin’ in the shallow alluvial at Eel Creek. I’ve seen it at 
his hut often,’ said McKnight. ‘ But, I say, mister, if you'll take 
the advice of an old miner you'll get out o’ this just as quick as 
you can lick, See, the timber’s been taken out o’ this shaft, an’ 
it’s a wonder to me it ain’t come down in a lump an’ buried them 
kids long since. It’s damn dangerous, I tell you.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Downy. ‘First have a look into these 
drives and then we'll clear. Show me how you got through into 
the Red Hand workings, Dick.’ 

Dick led him along the drive and pointed out the little heap 
covering the opening where he had broken through. 

‘Do you think that dirt’s been touched by anyone since you 
piled it there?’ asked Downy. 

‘No,’ said Dick, ‘ it seems jist the same.’ 

‘Then the thief did not come that way.’ The detective 
scattered the heap and examined the rough edges of the opening 
carefully. ‘No cow hair there,’ he said. ‘We must hunt for 
that skin bag somewhere up aloft, Dick.’ 

When Dick reached the surface he found Hardy, McKnight, 
and Peterson standing apart from the crowd, with elate faces, 
talking earnestly. 
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‘She’s a rich dyke,’ McKnight was saying, ‘ an’ she'll go plumb 
down to any depth. We must get the pegs in at once, an’ apply 
fer a lease. She just misses Silver Stream ground, an’ the ole 
Red Hand is forfeit long ago. Boys, it’s a fortune fer us.’ 

‘Remember Phil Doon’s a shareholder too; his father’s got to 
be in it,’ said Dick. 

‘To be sure, lad, to be sure; all honest an’ fair to the boy 
pioneers.’ 

Dick felt little enthusiasm about the Mount of Gold just then, 
the loss of the bag of stolen gold troubled him sorely. He feared 
that Detective Downy regarded him as a liar and a cheat. 





CHAPTER XX. 


AFTER coming up Downy examined the opening in the rock 
critically. 

‘Do you think a man might have made his way through that 
hole before you broke the edges down ?’ he asked Harry. 

‘Well, yes, with some crowding I think he might’ve.’ 

‘Yet the boy said he had to squeeze his way through. Did 
you notice if the opening had been enlarged recently? Were 
there indications of recent breakages ?’ 

‘Yes, the stone had been broken in places. I s’pose the boys 
did that.’ . 

‘Perhaps. Here, Dick.’ 

Dick was quite sure neither he nor any of his mates had 
increased the opening. They kept it small because it was easier 
to hide; besides, he said, it was more fun having to squeeze 
through. 

‘Which of your mates took that bag?’ asked Downy sharply. 

‘None of ’em.’ 

‘Why are you so positive ?’ 

‘’Cause I know they wouldn’t be game.’ 

‘ Afraid of the darkness or the mine ?’ 

‘No; afraid o’ me.’ Dick squared his shoulders manfully. 

‘Get out—why should they be afraid of you?’ 

‘Wasn’t I legal an’ minin’ manager an’ chairman o’ the 
directors? If one did what I told him not to he’d get the sack 
an’ a lickin’ too.’ 

‘Oh, he would, eh? Well, you'd better give me their names 
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anyhow. And now,’ he continued after jotting down the names of 
the shareholders of the Mount of Gold, ‘show me the track you 
took when you dragged the hide bag through the quarry.’ 

Dick went back over his tracks, and Downy followed slowly on 
hands and knees, rescuing a hair or two from the edges of the rock 
or from a bramble here and there. 

‘Fortunately that bag of yours shed its hair freely, old man, 
he said. ‘Here’s corroborative evidence anyhow. The bag went 
down all right—now let’s see what proof there is that it came up 
again.’ 

He returned to the hole in the rock and commenced another 
search, with his nose very close to the ground, moving slowly, and 
peering diligently into every little cranny amongst the stones. 
At length, after travelling about ten yards in the direction of the 
spring in this fashion, he called sharply : 

‘Hi, Dick! What were you doing with that bag here ?’ 

‘Never had it nowhere near here,’ answered Dick. 

‘Come, recollect ; you put it down for a.spell.’ 

‘Didn't,’ said Dick. ‘ Went straight along the side, an’ dropped 
it into the shaft.’ 

‘But look—there’s hair on the top of this rock and a tuft on 
the corner. Mustn’t tell me a cow would roost there, my lad.’ 

‘Don’t care—’twasn’t me.’ 

Downy sat on the rock for a moment in a brown study, and 
the crowd, which had made itself comfortable in one end of the 
quarry and up one side, sat in awed silence, watching him closely, 
like a theatre audience waiting for some wonder-worker to perform 
his feats of magic. 

The detective did nothing astonishing. After collecting a 
portion of the hair he deposited it carefully in his pocket-book, 
replaced the book just as carefully in his breast pocket, and then 
climbed out of the quarry and marched away towards the town- 
ship; and the crowd, relieved from the restraint imposed by the 
law as personified in him, gathered about the stone and examined 
it wisely, discovering a much longer and more significant sermon 
ir it than Downy had ever suspected, and finding marrow-freezing 
suggestiveness in the marks of rust upon the face of the rock, 
which were declared by common consent to be bloodstains. Waddy 
confidently expected the gold-stealing case to culminate in the 
discovery of a particularly atrocious murder, and Ephraim Shine 
was selected as the probable victim. It was held by many that 
so good a man as the superintendent had seemed to be could not 
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reasonably be suspected of consorting with a sinner like Joe Rogers 
with criminal intentions, and the idea that he had been murdered 
by the real thieves under peculiarly shocking circumstances was 
held to be more feasible, and was, in addition to that, highly satis- 
factory from a dramatic point of view. 

The investigations of the people stopped short at the entrance 
to the shaft, where Peterson mounted guard and warned them off 
in the name of the law, and meanwhile Hardy and McKnight were 
pegging out the land preparatory to applying for a lease. 

Downy went straight from the quarry to Shine’s house, and, 
much to his surprise, found the missing man’s daughter there. 
Christina had altered much during the last few hours: her face 
was now quite colourless, grief had robbed it of its sweet simplicity, 
and the buoyant ingenuousness had fled from her eyes. A new 
character was legible there, a strength of will more in keeping 
with her fine presence. The almost childlike sympathy was gone, 
and in its place were a trace of suffering and evidences of the 
power developed by this sudden call upon the deeper forces of her 
fine nature. The detective eyed her keenly, with surprise and 
interest, and saluted her in his most respectful manner. 

‘You have had the—eh, misfortune to meet me before, Miss 
Shine,’ he said. 

Christina merely bowed her head. 

‘I am Detective Downy. I have a warrant for the arrest of 
Ephraim Shine. I wish to search the house.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the girl quietly, and she stepped from the door to 
make way for him. 

Downy entered and commenced his search at once. He ex- 
amined the whole place minutely, foolishly it seemed to Christina, 
who stood by the door apparently impassive but following all his 
movements with her eyes. He was particularly careful in over- 
hauling a coat that her father had worn, and then having gone 
through the three rooms he walked out and around the house. 
There was no place near where a man might hide but in the tank, 
and that was full of water, as he cautiously noted. The detective 
faced Christina for a moment, as if with the intention of ques- 
tioning her, but changed his mind, wished her ‘ Good day,’ and 
moved off. 

Up to six o’clock next day nothing had been heard of Ephraim 
Shine ; he had disappeared in a most astonishing manner. The 
police of the whole country were alert to capture him, and it was 
thought that escape for him was impossible, if only on account of 
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his physical peculiarities, which should have made him a marked 
man anywhere in Victoria or in either of the neighbouring 
provinces. Sergeant Monk and several troopers were stationed at 
Waddy, and were kept busy hunting in the old mines and all the 
nooks and corners of the district. Harry Hardy joined in the hunt 
throughout Tuesday. He had a feverish desire for employment— 
occupation for his mind which, in spite of the efforts he made to 
dwell upon the villainies of Ephraim Shine and the wrong he had 
done Frank, and the good reasons he had to hate him, would 
revert again and again to Christina; and then a wish, a cowardly 
wish, traitorous to his brother, cruel to his mother, and false to 
himself, stole into his heart, and he felt for one burning moment 
a hope that the searcher might escape for her sake, for the sake of 
sweet Chris, whose victory over him he acknowledged and nursed 
in secret with a wealth of feeling that amazed him, with a passion 
he had never dreamed himself capable of. He fought this wish 
furiously, as if it had been a tangible thing: grappling with it, 
choking it in his heart, and stirring up in his soul a wilder hatred 
for his enemy. 

Harry saw Chris for a moment on the morning after the arrest 
of Joe Rogers, and the change in her startled him ; his love 
flamed up within him, and pity tore at his heartstrings. His 
triumph must mean suffering and shame for her, and had he stood 
alone he would ten thousand times rather have borne what mis- 
fortune might have fallen to his lot than see her shamed and 
sorrowing. It was thoughts like these that rose up to make him 
his brother’s enemy, and they were conquered in'sweat and agony ; 
and since his loyalty to his own kin could only be maintained at a 
fever heat, he stood forth as the most bitter and implacable foe of 
Ephraim Shine. 

Coming from Mrs. Hardy’s gate on that night at about nine 
o'clock, Dick Haddon collided with a breathless boy running at 
top speed in the direction of the Drovers’ Arms, and the two went 
down together. When Dick had quite recovered he recognised 
the other, whom he had gripped with vengeful intentions, as 
Billy Peterson. 

‘Lemme go,’ cried Billy. ‘Quick, can’t yer! I’m goin’ fer 
the troopers.’ 

‘Who for?’ asked Dick, hanging to his friend. 

‘ Find out.’ 

‘Oh, right you are ; but you won’t go, that’s all.’ 
‘Well, I’m goin’ to tell ’em that Tinribs is up at his house.’ 
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‘How d’yer know?’ 

‘I was sneakin’ round to get a shot at a cat, an’ I heard ’em. 
Lemme go ’r he'll be gone, you fool.’ 

‘Won't,’ said Dick masterfully. ‘ You ain’t goin’, 

‘Who'll stop me?’ 

‘T will.’ 

‘°’Tain’t in yer.’ 

A struggle commenced between the boys and rapidly merged 
into a stand-up fight, and when Harry Hardy appeared on the 
scene, attracted by their cries, he found the combatants locked in a 
fierce embrace, each clinging desperately to a handful of the other’s 
hair and hammering vigorously at his opponent’s ribs. Harry 
pulled them apart as if they had been terriers. 

‘Here, here, what’s all this about ?’ he cried. 

‘ Dick stopped me goin’ fer the troopers,’ said Billy indignantly. 

‘ The troopers ?’ 

‘Yes, fer Mr. Shine. He’s up in his house. I heard him— 
he was talkin’ to Miss Chris in the dark.’ 

‘Stop!’ said Harry; but Billy, who had broken away, picked 
up his heels and ran. 

Harry did not linger, but turned and sped off towards Shine’s 
home, leaving Dick cowering against the fence. The young man 
had no intention—he did not know what he should do if he found 
Shine in the house. His divided interests left his mind confused 
at the crucial moment, but he did not relax his speed until he 
arrived within a few yards of the searcher’s door. Then, to his 
astonishment, he found lights burning in the house, and Christina 
confronted him in the doorway as he was about to enter. He 
drew back a step and his eyes sought the ground. He stood 
panting and speechless. 

‘What do you want, Harry ?’ she asked. 

Had she been bitter or angry it might have been easier for 
him, but her voice was low and kindly and he was abashed. He 
was compelled to force himself to his purpose, as he might have 
pushed a backing horse at a stiff fence. 

‘IT want your father. He is here.’ His voice was harsh and 
strained. 

‘ My father is not in here.’ 

‘He has been seen. Let me pass.’ 

‘No, Harry, you have no right.’ She barred the way, tall and 
calm and strong. 

‘No right? No right to take the man who has gaoled my 
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brother—who would have murdered me?’ His blood had mounted 
to his head ; he had put aside his love as something that tempted 
him to evil, put it aside by an almost heroic effort of renunciation. 
‘I will have him,’ he cried; ‘the would-be murderer, the 
thief.’ 

‘No, said Christina firmly, facing him. 

‘Then he’s here—he 7s here ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ You lie thinking to save him, but the troopers are coming.’ 
He pointed back into the night. From where he stood the back 
door was visible, and he watched it intently. 

‘The troopers are the officers of the law. I cannot deny 
them; youl can. Harry, you are fierce and cruel—fierce and 
unforgiving.’ The reproach was not spoken fretfully, it was quite 
dispassionate, but it struck him like a blow and he bent before it, 
conscious of its injustice but not daring to deny it. They 
remained so in silence for a few minutes, and then heard the rush 
of the troopers’ horses coming up the grass-grown back road at a 
gallop. 

‘ They're coming,’ said Harry in a low voice. 

Christina neither stirred nor spoke, till Monk at the head of 
four horsemen swept up to the house and the turf flew as they 
reined in their powerful horses. 

‘To the front, Donovan and Keel,’ cried Monk. ‘He may 
make for cover in those quarries if he bolts. Casey, stay here. 
Managan, follow me.’ 

He dropped from his horse and led the animal to Harry, to 
whom he threw the rein. Christina did not attempt to bar his 
passage, and he and Managan passed into the house. Chris stood 
by the door jamb, facing Harry, erect and pale; Harry leant 
against the big galvanised-iron tank, absently fondling the head 
of the trooper’s horse. Suddenly, a moment after the troopers 
had entered the house, he heard right at his elbow the sound of 
something striking upon the iron of the tank inside. He started 
forward with a low cry, and his eyes flew to the face of the girl. 
She, too, had heard the sound, and their eyes met. The terror in 
hers told him that he had discovered the truth. 

‘ He’s there,’ he whispered. 

Christina staggered back, supporting herself against the wall, 
and fell into a seat under the window, the light from which 
streamed upon her fair hair and illumined her as she sat, crushed 
by her misery into an attitude of profound despair, her head 
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bowed upon her breast, her clasped hands thrust out rigidly 
beyond her knees. 

Harry stood silent and motionless, his eyes fixed upon the 
grief-stricken figure of the girl, his brain in a tumult; his heart 
urged him to forget everything but that he loved her, to take 
her in his arms and swear to shield her and cherish her, come 
what might. At this moment Sergeant Monk came forth from 
the house. 

‘Not a sign of him,’ he said. ‘Did you see anything of him, 
Hardy ?’ 

‘Not a glimpse,’ answered Harry mechanically. 

‘Did you go inside ?’ 

‘No; Miss Shine refused admittance.’ 

‘Why are you here, miss?’ asked Monk, turning sharply to 
Christina. 

‘I am here because it is my home,’ she answered unsteadily. 

‘But don’t you live with the Summers family ?’ 

‘People may not care to shelter the daughter of—of one 
suspected of robbery and almost murder.’ The girl’s head sank 
lower still and a convulsive sob shook her frame, but she con- 
trolled herself with a brave effort of will and sat immovable. 

Monk’s horse was nosing in the bucket under the tap of the 
tank, and Harry stooped and turned the tap. The water ran 
swiftly, filling the bucket in a few seconds, and while the horse 
drank the sergeant gave whispered orders to Casey ; and Christina, 
with steadfast eyes and locked fingers, sat waiting for Hardy to 
speak the dreaded words, wondering at his silence. Monk moved 
round the house, peering into all the corners, and came to the tank 
again. It stood on a small platform raised on four uprights, and 
all was open underneath. Thesergeant examined it. He climbed 
to the top, removed the lid and, striking a light, looked in. The 
tank was full of water. 

‘Tam going to hunt over the quarries,’ said the trooper in a 
low voice, as he mounted. ‘Donovan and Keel are taking a run 
in the paddock, Casey will try the houses about here. You might 
keep your eyes open, Hardy. Perhaps that boy was mistaken, but 
we mustn’t miss a chance.’ 

Harry nodded, scarcely comprehending what the man said, 
and Monk rode off leaving the two alone. For a minute or 
more they continued in the same position; then Harry stole 
to Chris, and kneeling in the shadow by her side took her hand 
firmly in his, 
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‘ He is there,’ he whispered. 

‘ What are you going to do?’ she added in a strange voice. 

‘Why don’t you get him away ?’ 

‘Away ?’ she murmured vaguely. 

‘Yes, yes; I will help you.’ His left arm clasped her closely, 
and his breath was on her cheek. 

She turned her face towards him, and there was a new hope in 
it, another spirit in her glorious eyes. 

‘You are not going to give him up.’ 

‘IT can’t—I can’t do it!’ 

‘Thank God!’ she murmured, and there was something more 
than relief for her father’s sake in her tone. He had made a 
revelation that filled her with a passion of joy which for a moment 
drove out the fears and anxieties that had possessed her heart. 

‘I love you—lI love you, dear,’ he continued in a voice ardent, 
caressing; ‘an’ I can’t bear to see you suffer.’ 

She let her face sink to his and kissed him on the mouth, and 
he clasped her to his breast and held her, repeating again and 
again expressions of his devotion that love made eloquent; and 
her pale face turned to him seemed luminous with the ecstasy of 
the moment. For a brief sweet minute she abandoned herself to 
that ecstasy and forgot everything beside. 

‘I have always loved you, my darling! my darling!’ she 
whispered—‘ always. That night at the gate I thought you cared, 
and I was happy, but afterwards I was afraid. I thought you 
might hate me for his sake, and I was wretched.’ 

‘I did try to, Chris—I tried to hate you. Iwasa fool. I 
couldn’t do anything but love in spite of myself, an’ now I’ll help 
you, dear.’ 

‘No, no, no, Harry; no—you must not!’ She put him from 
her with her strong arms. ‘It is wrong. I cannot let you. It 
is right that I should fight for him—he is my father. He has 
been a good father to me, and I have loved him and believed in 
him. It is my duty to fight for him, but you must not, my dear 
love. In you it would be a wrong, a crime.’ 

‘He is your father—I love you!’ 

‘Yes, yes, and oh, I am glad you love me; but you must leave 
me to do what I can alone. It is not your duty to help him. 
Think of your mother, your brother, your own honour.’ 

‘We can save Frank now without this.’ 

‘You cannot be sure of that, Harry—you only hope so.’ 

‘Am I to tell the troopers, then ?’ 
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‘No, no—oh, no; I am not brave enough to say that! I 
cannot bear to think of you as his hunter, his bitterest foe. 
"Twas that thought made my shame and my sorrow so terrible a 
burden; but I can carry it better now.’ 

‘My poor girl! my poor girl!’ 

He bent his lips to the white hand upon his shoulder and 
kissed it tenderly. 

‘God bless you, Harry!’ she faltered, tears springing to her 
eyes. ‘I know how generous you are. As a boy you had a big 
brave heart, and I admired you and loved you for it; but I can 
take no sacrfice that might bring more sorrow upon your mother, 
that might wrong your brother and bring shame to you.’ 

‘ But Frank’s innocence will be known. Dicky Haddon heard 
them as good as admit it.’ 

‘Yes, I know the story. I made Mrs. Haddon te] me all, 
and I know that they left you to drown; and now for my sake 
you would save him, run the risk of being discovered assisting 
him to escape from justice—and the risk is great, dear. Think 
what it would mean if that became known, how it would blacken 
poor Frank’s case. People would say they had all been in league 
to rob the mine, you would be despised, your mother’s heart 
would break. Harry, that must not be. The shame is mine 
now; you and yours have borne enough. I cannot drag you into 
it again. I cannot have your precious love for me made a source 
of danger and dishonour to you. No, no; I love you too well for 
that—much too well for that, dear.’ 

She spoke in little more than a whisper, but there was the 
intensity of deep strong feeling in her every word, and to him 
she looked inspired. 

He drew her to her feet and into his arms again with tender 
reverence, and softly kissed her tired eyelids. She was only a 
girl, and the strife of the last two days had told upon her 
strength. It was sweet to rest so, knowing and feeling his 
strength, confident of his devotion. 

‘ But I love you—I love you, Chris,’ he said. 

‘Yes, you love me and I love you.’ Her hand stole to his 
neck. ‘Ah, how happy we might have been!’ 

‘Might have been? We must be happy—we must!’ he said 
vehemently. ‘I love you, an’ your sorrow is mine, your trouble 
is mine. I won't let anything interfere. I must help you!’ 

‘No, Harry, I will not take your help. You do not stand 
alone. Before I would have you do that I would tell the truth 
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myself. My father is ill; he may never get away. I think he 
will not. What would be left to me if he were taken after all, 
and you were known to have assisted him in his endeavours to 
elude the police? I could not bear it. No, no, dear, you must 
leave us alone to that. Promise.’ 

They were standing in the darkness by the wall. He drew 
her more closely to him and his only answer was a kiss. 

‘If he does escape,’ she said, ‘I will go into court and tell 
what I know, if it will help your brother. Perhaps I ought to tell 
the truth now in justice and honour, but I cannot desert my father. 
There is something here will not let me do that.’ She pressed a 
hand to her bosom. 

‘No, you can’t do that. I’m sorry for you, Chris. It’s a hard 
fight. I want to fight with you. By Heaven! you don’t know 
how I could fight for you.’ 

Her head had fallen upon his breast again; he felt her sob, 
and broke into vehement speech—passionate assurances of love 
half spoken, ejaculations, fierce endearments, tender words— 
then was as suddenly silent again, and stood over her with his 
lips amongst her hair until her mood passed. 

‘I will come to-night,’ he whispered, when at length she ceased 
weeping. 

‘No,’ she said, and she was strong again. ‘In asking you to 
be silent I make you false to your people. I do ask that, but no 


more. Harry, you must not come again. Promise me you will 
not.’ 


‘You'll come to me—we'll see each other ?’ 

‘No, dear. Better not, till this terrible business is over.’ 

‘Chris, I can’t part like that.’ 

‘You must, you must. Would you make it harder for me? 
Would you give me a new burden of shame and grief?’ 

‘Td die for you! There’s nothing I wouldn’t do for you!’ 

‘Then do this, my true love. Promise me you will not come 
here again.’ 

‘Will it be for long ?’ 

‘No, it cannot be for long. Promise me. Promise me. 
Promise !’ 

‘You know if he’s taken an’ tried I will have to give evidence 
against him.’ 

‘I do,’ she answered, shuddering. 

‘An’ that'll make no difference to our love?’ 

‘I will always love you, Harry.’ 
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‘This trouble’s making a great change in you, Chris,’ he said 
yearningly. ‘You're pale and ill. It'll wear you out.’ 

She felt herself weakening again, but summoned all her 
resolution and stood true to her purpose. 

‘I can bear it,’ she said. ‘I must! Promise me. Harry, 
the troopers are coming—your promise !’ 

‘I promise. He held her a moment caught to his heart, 
they exchanged a long kiss, and she slipped from him and into 
the house. 


(To be continued.) 
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Some Experiences of a Commandant 
Prisoners of War, at Deadwood Camp, 
St. Helena. 1900-1901. 


II. 


RS. GREEN, in her article in the Nineteenth Century, remarks 
that she was informed that there was at one time a move- 
ment among a few—say, ten or twelve—men in the camp for a 
petition to be sent up that they might take the oath of neutrality 
and return to their families, and that the petition never got to 
the English officers, as it was beaten down by the indignation of 
the camp; and that her informant said, ‘I do not believe that if 
they stay here fifty years, anyone will ever send that petition.’ 
I may here remark that I have received dozens of petitions of 
a similar nature, and many of them were forwarded for the con- 
sideration of the higher military authorities, and, besides these, 
hundreds of prisoners have come voluntarily to say that they 
were ready to take any oath demanded of them, and to pledge all 
their securities to abide by their oath, if only they might be per- 
mitted to return to their homes, or to rest camps in South Africa 
till the end of the war. During the last few months that I was 
in St. Helena applications for parole to South Africa were very 
numerous, and on all sorts of grounds—some quite ludicrous, 
others almost too sad to relate. One old man, considerably over 
seventy years of age, sent in an application to be allowed to 
return, on the ground that he would like to lay his bones in the 
soil of the country for which he had fought from childhood up- 
wards. Others applied saying they wished to be of use to the 
Engligh, and knew where guns, rifles and ammunition were hidden, 
and would willingly, if permitted to return, point out the places 
to the British. This may be taken for what it is worth ; it may, 
or may not, be true. Not a few of the prisoners of war would be 
D2 
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quite ready to go back now and form a burgher police force to 
fight against their own people, and try to compel them to put a 
stop to further useless and hopeless resistance. Numbers of these 
prisoners have told me that they never wished to fight, but were 
compelled to do so, and laid down their arms on the first oppor- 
tunity ; there are many hard cases of this description. To be in 
daily contact with prisoners of war of this kind is, to my mind, 
most depressing ; it is not as if they were soldiers of a country 
with which we are at war, but here we have the whole male 
population of vast districts, old and young—the halt, the maimed, 
and the blind; and, I regret to say, even some who, by the effects 
of the long confinement and from brooding over their misfortunes, 
are losing their reason. One is but human after all; and with a 
large section of them great sympathy must be felt. But not so 
with their leaders in the field, and their ex-President in Europe, 
who, through their obstinacy, have brought so much desolation 
and misery on their fellow-men. There are many old men in the 
camp who, with their long fiowing beards, remind one of the 
patriarchs of old, and may be described as nature’s gentlemen. 
Charming in manner, civil and courteous to a degree, whatever 
their political views may be, when the time comes, they will 
accept the inevitable, and, I have not the slightest doubt, will 
become loyal and good citizens. Many of these have lived under 
the British flag before. It takes months, if not years, of study to 
become acquainted with the peculiar characteristics of the Boers. 
I was recently talking to an Englishman (now in Government 
employ in St. Helena) who told me he had lived for twenty-five 
years in the Transvaal and he remarked: ‘I don’t know the 
Boers thoroughly yet.’ Mrs. Green, however, can come to 
St. Helena for one short month, pay a few visits to the Boer 
camp, return to England, and write effusions in the Nineteenth 
Century on the Boer in general, and how he should be treated, 
presenting her ideas as a political object-lesson. Besides this, 
there is so much in her articles that is inaccurate, owing to her 
lending a too ready and sympathetic ear to the tales of those in 
the camp who refuse to acknowledge anything good in the 
English, and accepting as of value what the foreigner (a British 
hater) says of the Boer. I do not blame her for her sympathy, or 
for any acts of kindness she may have shown to any indivduals 
amongst them—no true-hearted woman could act or feel 
otherwise ; but to pretend to know the Boer and his political 
feelings and aspirations on such short acquaintance is absurd. 
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However, my task is not to criticise Mrs. Green and her articles, 
but solely to relate my own experiences among the prisoners of 
war. 

In March 1901, the Government sent out for distribution 
amongst the prisoners some pamphlets re the proceedings of the 
Burgher Peace Committee, and the negotiations that took place 
between Lord Kitchener and Commandant-General Louis Botha; 
I personally distributed these amongst the prisoners of war in 
Deadwood Camp. In one case, a prisoner of war who was a 
schoolmaster in the camp, after looking at the heading, respect- 
fully declined to take or even to read it. Very few who did do 
so were inclined to express their views. Shortly afterwards, 
however, I received a letter from a prisoner of war who claimed to 
express the views of the majority of the prisoners in Deadwood 
Camp. He was of German nationality, and one of the most 
bitter opponents of the English, and much addicted to the use of 
the pen. I will give his letter in full, as follows : 


To Lieut.-Colonel A. L. Paget, Commandant, Deadwood Camp. 


‘ Deadwood Camp, St. Helena, March 24, 1901. 


‘Sir,—Some days ago you caused a number of pamphlets, 
containing the minutes of two meetings of so-called ‘“‘ Peace Com- 
mittees,” held respectively in Pretoria and Lydenberg in the 
Transvaal, to be distributed amongst the men detained in Dead- 
wood.Camp. ‘The object of the distribution of these pamphlets is 
not quite clear to us. If it can be presumed that the British 
Government is desirous of ending this bloody strife, and to 
endeavour to establish peace again in sunny South Africa after 
the struggle during the last eighteen months, I am sure every- 
body interested in South African affairs, and all who have the 
‘ welfare of the country at heart, will be glad to hear it, and will 
be ready to co-operate with the British Government to secure 
this end. 

‘ All that is necessary is to find a basis upon which this object 
in, view can be achieved. From these pamphlets distributed 
amongst us, it would appear that the British military authorities 
in South Africa have allowed a certain class of so-called burghers 
of the two Republics to form peace committees, with the object to 
persuade the burghers, still in the field fighting for their country, 
to lay down their arms and to surrender unconditionally, and this 
is what General Kitchener, in his speech at the meeting in 
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Pretoria, on December 21 last, demands in his uncompromising 
way. Now, sir, having carefully studied the two pamphlets sent 
to us, and having some knowledge of South African affairs, I take 
the liberty to make some open remarks on the contents of these 
pamphlets, and on the situation generally. In the first place, to 
presume that such people as those forming the so-called ‘“ Peace 
Committees ” could have any influence whatever with the burghers 
still in the field, or could induce many of them to surrender un- 
conditionally, appears to be simply ridiculous. 

‘I do not desire to criticise these people, but only wish to ask 
you and your people what you would call a portion of your nation 
going over to the enemy while England was being invaded, and 
your people were engaged in a struggle for life or death for their 
national existence? I am sure, in that case, your people fighting 
for their country would not be so lenient towards Englishmen 
forming so-called peace committees, with the object to hand your 
country over to the enemy, as the Boers have been towards these 
people; you would not shoot one or two, but all of them at 
first sight. 

‘Further, to presume that burghers deported as prisoners of 
war to St. Helena or India could induce many of their brothers 
and relatives still fighting to give in, is equally ridiculous. After 
the treatment they and their property have experienced at the 
hands of their captors, it is doubtful if many could be found 
to take such a step. The demand of General Kitchener for un- 
conditional surrender will certainly not be complied with by the 
burghers in the near future, no matter what promises are made ; 
the burghers still in the field will not trust to any promises again 
made by one of your people, no matter who he is, because enough 
promises have already been made in the past, only to be broken. 

‘Even in this war written guarantees given by British officers 
were simply ignored and set aside by others. You can satisfy 
yourself that there are people even in this camp (old and infirm) to 
whom such written guarantees had been given to remain at home 
under British protection, but who were, without any cause what- 
ever, soon after deported to this island ; and the worst of it is that 
no notice whatever is taken of their requests to look into and 
rectify the matter. The houses and property of some of the men 
here were burned and destroyed by British soldiers some time after 
they were made prisoners of war. Other acts were also committed 
by the British forces in violation of the Geneva and Hague Con- 
ventions, too numerous to detail here, which are well known and 
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will be remembered for a long time to come by the Boers. All 
these acts cry to heaven for vengeance, and, on account of these 
alone, England is in justice bound to make overtures to the Boers 
to pacifythem. It is not surprising at all that the Boers strongly 
object to hand themselves over, body and soul, unconditionally to 
the British authorities. 

‘ Therefore, on the demand for unconditional surrender of the 
burghers, the hope to see peace established in the near future 
must be despaired of. On the other hand, if England is really 
desirous to end this bloody strife soon, to allow South Africa 
to return to its normal state again, and by degrees to enable the 
inhabitants to start afresh on a prosperous career, there seems to 
be no other way for the contending parties but to compromise. 
No doubt some of the burghers go to extremes, and will only be 
satisfied if they get their own terms ; these will have to compro- 
mise too; but if England shows her good will to come to terms, 
there are good statesmen among the burghers—even if they may 
appear a bit old-fashioned to some of your pushing statesmen at 
home—who will be wise enough to make some sacrifices for the 
good of their country and for South Africa in general, to secure 
peace on acceptable terms, and who will have sufficient authority 
to induce those still in the field to return to their homes. 

‘A sound compromise would be the best solution of the 
difficulties, and would be the best for both parties—for both races. 
All your prominent statesmen agree with us that both races must 
live together in peace and harmony in future if South Africa is to 
prosper. But how is harmony to be established if one race is 
to subdue and suppress the other? If the Boers were to have 
beaten the English all along, and been obliged to keep them 
down in future, as they were unfortunately forced to keep down 
the Uitlanders lately in the Transvaal, on account of their aggres- 
sive and hostile attitude, how long in that case would they have 
had to wait to see the English show good will and friendship towards 
their conquerors and oppressors ? 

‘Stubborn and determined as the Boers are, as their history of 
the last century shows, they will only submit under protest, if they 
have to do it after all; but harmony and good will cannot be 
expected from them in that case. 

‘ This war will have taught a lesson to both parties—to both 
races. One of the causes of this lamentable war—perhaps the 
main cause of it—was that both races did not sufficiently respect 
each other. Each one thought it could beat the other easily. 
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‘ The Boer born and bred on South African soil is physically a 
different, a better man, than the average Englishman, especially 
any soldier that you bring from the streets of your large cities to 
fight against him; he knew the stuff your soldiers are made of, 
he has fought them before and has beaten them, and he felt sure 
he could beat them again. 

‘The Boer has therefore looked down upon England and 
Englishmen ; but he has not reckoned with the resources of the 
Empire, that England would and did outnumber him by placing 
eight to one against him in the field, and that the material sent 
from the Colonies to assist the Mother Country in the struggle— 
the Colonial volunteer—was far superior to the English soldier, in 
some cases as good as himself. il 

‘This war has shown the Boer that the resources of England 
are not to be trifled with, and even if he is physically superior to 
your English soldier, speculator, or shopkeeper, he will treat 
England now with more respect after being outnumbered and 
worsted on several occasions. On the other hand, your people 
have treated the Boers simply as a quantité négligeable, 
tolerated only by your generosity and “ magnanimity”; they 
were bullied about as if they were Kaffirs; they were supposed to 
do as they were ordered to do, and not to strain the patience of 
England too much (“the sand in the glass is running out fast ”). 
The behaviour of British subjects in the Transvaal was such as no 
people with any self-respect could tolerate ; they openly despised 
and slandered the Boers, and everything connected with them, and 
still they expected more rights and privileges, and were indignant 
to find all their demands not complied with under such circum- 
stances. How high the Boers stood in the estimation of your 
people is evident from the fact that Dr. Jameson and his more 
highly placed co-operators thought it possible, and even tried, to 
beat the Boers and conquer the country with a commando of about 
eight hundred men, assisted by a part of the Johannesburg 
Uitlanders ; and, further, that one of your generals is reported to 
have boasted that he could conquer the Transvaal with about 
2,000 picked Colonials ; even General Buller and the competent 
officials of your War Office expected and undertook to accomplish 
the task with about 50,000 men, when it now appears that even 
an army of 250,000 men has not succeeded in subduing the 
Boers, although trying hard to do so since the beginning of last 
year. Thus this war has taught a lesson to England also; as 
unbiassed Englishmen have acknowledged that the Boer is a 
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better man, and that you have to put five to oue against him ; 
consequently some respect for the Boers must be the result. 

‘Therefore it can be anticipated that if once there is mutual 
respect between the two races that good will and harmony will 
soon spring up between them, as soon as peace honourable to both 
sides has been arranged, when they will work side by side and 
make South Africa prosper. In that case, there would be no more 
room left for the agitator, the professional mischief-maker in South 
Africa. 

‘The Boers will be wiser after this lesson, and be ready to 
receive as burghers all those who wish to join them, and to share 
all the privileges as well as burdens with them. Every good 
burgher who has fought and bled for his country has the same 
interest to see good government established as the newcomer. 
The Boers have not been saints or angels, nor are they such to-day ; 
but with the hearty co-operation of the new burghers, who will 
have a large share in the management of the affairs of the State, 
great improvements can be expected, and happy results may be 
looked for. 

‘If England is really desirous, after the lessons this war has 
taught, to bring it to a speedy termination, and come to a 
permanent settlement, honourable to both parties, the only way 
to accomplish this is to leave to the Boers their country, and to 
secure reasonable rights for those newcomers who wish to settle 
in the Transvaal. Details could easily be arranged by compromise 
if England would only take the first step to show her good will to 
end this war. Very naturally the Boers consider it a conditio 
sine qua non (for a permanent settlement) that those men mostly 
responsible for this war, with all its bloodshed and misery—Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner—should resign the positions 
they now hold. Even on this point a compromise seems to be 
possible. If Mr. Chamberlain, on account of party politics at 
home, could not be persuaded to retire, the Boers would likely be 
satisfied in case Sir Alfred Milner were recalled from South Africa 
without delay; which appears to be absolutely necessary, not 
only for the welfare of South Africa, but also for the good of 
England, and last, but not least, in the interest of Sir Alfred Milner 
himself. 

‘It has been acknowledged that Sir Alfred is an able man, and 
has served his country well as a civil servant; but as a Governor 
he has not proved the right man in the right place. He has 
entirely misunderstood the high and exalted position of Governor 
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of a Colony with self-government, where he was sent to represent 
the Queen— with the example of the noble Queen before him, who 
has shown the world how to govern a free people, and who was 
beloved and worshipped by all sections and factions of her unique 
cosmopolitan Empire, Sir Alfred has deemed himself wiser than his 
Queen, and has deviated from her example. He has stepped down 
from the throne, and has become a partisan carrying on and encou- 
raging party politics, of which, very naturally, mischief has been 
the result. Mischief would have been created in the same way 
if Sir Alfred had been sent as Governor to Canada or Australia 
instead of South Africa. 

‘ As Governor of the new Colonies, Sir Alfred is simply impos- 
sible; and even as High Commissioner for South Africa he would 
never be tolerated by the Boers. Seeing that the Boers are deter- 
mined not to surrender unconditionally, the English people will 
sooner or later come to the conclusion that the only way to secure 
permanent peace in South Africa is to come to terms on the above- 
mentioned basis. Otherwise, it is certain that this guerilla war- 
fare will last for an indefinite period, as the Boers—whose houses, 
farms, and everything belonging to them, have been either de- 
stroyed by fire or carried away—have nothing more to lose but 
their independence, for which they will continue to fight until 
they are either exterminated or taken prisoners. 

‘Even if England should succeed in years to accomplish this, 
is it worth the expense in money and blood to do so? How is 
the country to prosper if the permanent population—the real 
settlers in it—are reduced to paupers, unwilling to co-operate 
with the conqueror, filled with bitter hatred on account of all the 
personal and national injustice and injury done to them, and have 
to be kept down by force of arms of one or more army corps in 
future ? 

‘ All your other Colonies are attached to the Mother Country by 
ties of love and gratitude, much strongerand nobler than brutal force 
of arms. It is one of the great services that the late Queen has 
rendered to the Empire that she succeeded in gaining the love and 
affection of the inhabitants of all her Colonies—not only of English 
descent, but of other nationalities as well—thereby strengthening 
the ties between the Colonies and the Mother Country. The Queen 
was, in the best sense of the word, a benevolent mother to the 
Coloni¢s.and to the people who made their home there. It is an 
evil day for England and the Empire when these glorious tradi- 
tions-of the late Queen, by means of which “ Greater Britain” has 
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chiefly been built up, are set aside and coercive measures are 
adopted instead by the latter-day statesmen to enlarge the Empire, 
and to acquire new colonies of white population by brutal force, 
against the wish of the inhabitants. Such new experiments are 
not only sure to fail, but also to have a disastrous effect on the 
Empire, because it would certainly not strengthen but weaken it. 
It is to be regretted that the last days of the otherwise glorious 
reign of the late Queen were darkened by this unhappy war, with 
all its attending misery, loss of valuable and innocent lives, waste 
of millions of money—when all this is thrown away unnecessarily, 
and could have been avoided. 

‘In conclusion, I respectfully request you to bring the above 
to the notice of the War Office and your superiors in South Africa ; 
and I further request your permission to publish these remarks 
on the circulars sent to us, in London and Cape papers. 

‘ Trusting that wise counsel may prevail with your people, and 
induce them to take the first step towards establishing peace in 
South Africa on the above-mentioned basis, 


‘I have the honour to be, Sir,’ 
* & & & 


To this letter I replied, saying that my position was a military 
one, and I could not argue with him on the various points raised, 
neither would I forward the letter to higher authority, or allow it 
to be forwarded to the Press; for I could not see that any good 
result would follow the publication of any letter written in so 
unconciliatory a spirit, as it would not in any way contribute to 
the much-desired end in view—Peace! Comment on his letter 
would be superfluous, the remarks are so intentionally rude and 
insulting, and the statements so misleading and contrary to fact. 
I have, however, thought it not amiss to publish it here, as reflect- 
ing somewhat the bitterness of feeling of the foreigners and the 
extreme section of the Boers in. Deadwood Camp at the time it 
was written. The writer is of German nationality, and a subject 
of neither of the contending parties, and for this reason his pre- 
sumption would be rather amusing if it were not so impertinent 
in dictating to the conquering Power a basis of settlement, 
whereby the conqueror must not only concede all the spoils of 
war, but remove, forsooth, from their posts a Cabinet Minister and 
the High Commissioner of South Africa. My friend was very 


angry at my refusing to forward his letter, and wrote again as 
follows :— 
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‘ Deadwood Camp, St. Helena, April 2, 1901. 

‘TI have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated March 31, 1901, in reply to mine of the 24th ultimo. 

‘1. I may tell you that it is not my desire to argue with you 
on the points I have raised; as to your saying that I have been 
misinformed thereon, I wish to heaven it was the case. 

‘2. As to your further intimation, that you cannot send my 
letter to the War Office and to the higher military authorities in 
South Africa, I wish respectfully to bring to your notice that, to 
my mind, I have a perfect right to demand that it be sent to the 
above said office and authorities. 

‘3. I understand that the pamphlets referred to in my letter 
were forwarded to you by the War Office for our information, and 
as I have seen a few letters from prisoners of war, reflecting the 
one side of the situation, published in English papers, I consider 
it only reasonable and in the interest of “ fair play ” that views 
expressing the other side of the question should also be given 
publicity. 

‘4. The views I have expressed are not only held by me, but 
also by the great majority of the people in camp, and I think it 
only right that the War Office should be acquainted with them ; 
perhaps the object of sending us these pamphlets is to elicit from 
us our views. 

‘5. I may say that my letter does not show any unconciliatory 
spirit—I merely desired to give you, what appears to me, a plain 
statement of facts; it may not afford pleasant reading to you and 
your people, nevertheless these facts must be brought home in 
time to the British public, and the sooner the better, because no 
service is rendered to the British public by withholding them 
from publicity, even if they should at present not be palatable to 
the English people. 

‘6. Nothing will please me more than to see peace soon estab- 
lished, and Briton and Boer on a friendly footing and mutually 
respecting each other. 

‘In conclusion, I must again ask you kindly to transmit my 
letter of the 24th ultimo to the War Office and the higher military 
authorities in South Africa. 


‘ Thanking you in anticipation, I have the honour, &c.’ 
* * * * 


I need scarcely add that to the above letter I gave no reply, 
and the correspondence ceased. 
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Generally speaking the conduct of the Boers when out on 
pass, and of the working parties, was excellent ; with the excep- 
tion of a few cases of drunkenness, which were always among the 
foreigners, there was no crime. During the whole time I was 
Commandant of their camp I never received a single serious 
complaint from any of the islanders as to their conduct, although 
there were often nearly four hundred a day on pass, when they 
could roam freely all over the island. In this respect they have 
fully maintained their reputation as law-abiding citizens. 

The ingenuity of the foreigners in their methods of smuggling 
liquor into camp was remarkable. They used to make square- 
shaped flat tins out of the biscuit boxes, with straps made to fit 
on to their backs behind the shoulders under the coat. In this 
way, until they were found out, a good deal of liquor was taken 
into camp. A raid occasionally had to be made, and the stuff 
seized and thrown away. To the British officer the Boers were 
always polite and respectful ; they used to ask us to attend their 
sports, boxing competitions, &c., and these were carried on in a 
most thorough and sportsmanlike manner. There are some fine 
athletes amongst them. As a race their men are enormous. 

Before I left a movement was started by some of them to 
raise funds for their own widows and orphans, to which I gave 
encouragement and support. The idea was that every man that 
was allowed out on pass should bring back a stick which should 
then be carved and polished in camp, and eventually sent to 
England for sale, the whole of the proceeds, less expenses of 
freight, to go to the fund. On leaving I received many letters of 
thanks from some of the best of the Boers for small favours or 
privileges which, in the course of my official duties, I had been 
able to grant them, and many regrets at my departure. 

My friend of the pen could not let me go without one parting 
shot at myself and the battalion, the letter being so characteristic 
of him I cannot refrain from publishing it :— 


‘Deadwood Camp, St. Helena, June 16, 1901. 


‘It is with great regret that we have heard of your approach- 
ing departure from this island, and leaving us in your capacity as 
Commandant of Deadwood Camp. Under other circumstances we 
would not have allowed you to depart without showing you in a 
suitable manner the respect you rightfully deserve from the 
inhabitants of this camp; but it is perhaps better, and in your 
own interest, not to present you with an address on the day of 
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your departure, because, in that case, you might be looked upon 
by the Jingo party asa pro-Boer for treating the Boer prisoners 
of war humanly and liberally, as can only be expected from a true 
gentleman. I have therefore considered it best to address a 
simple letter to you, conveying my thanks to you for the human 
and liberal treatment of my fellow prisoners of war, and for the 
courtesy you have always shown to everybody who had to 
approach you in any matter. Perhaps you will be surprised to 
receive this letter from me, well knowing that I have never 
received and have never asked you for even the slightest favour ; 
still, although not receiving any favour myself, I have carefully 
observed the gentlemanly manner in which you have acted 
towards our people as a whole, and although you might say that 
you have only been doing your duty, still the way you have ful- 
filled that duty certainly deserves our special recognition, especi- 
ally when taking into consideration that others before you have 
totally falien short of what we expected from British officers, 
placed in the position of Commandant of a large camp of Boer 
prisoners of war, who could, by showing the least kindness towards 
our men, also have won the respect and good opinion from those 
placed under their charge. Our people have long memories, and 
their experience, not only during the war, but also during their 
captivity, will, for many years after the war, be the main topic of 
conversation by the fireside in the long evenings on many a lonely 
farm, and I am sure your name will be pleasantly remembered 
and others scorned, even long after all of us here are dead and 
buried. 

‘I regret that I have had to write to you frequently during the 
last six months, complaining bitterly about grievances and some 
horrible occurrences ; that no redress or satisfaction whatever was 
accorded to us was, we are convinced, not your fault, especially 
that the murderer of the poor boy Godefroy has not been 
punished, as your superiors have not even deemed it necessary to 
prosecute the murderer; the cruel remembrance of which will, 
however, remain vividly imprinted on the minds of these prisoners 
of war. Meanwhile, the famous Glosters and their noble com- 
mander can be proud bringing home with them two heroes who 
have actually managed to kill two real live Boers ; that this was 
done inside the barbed wire fence of the prisoners’ camp they will, 
perhaps, not think it necessary to make public at home. There 
has been a rumour here that Captain Meikeljohn is to sycceed 
you as Commandant of this;camp, and, after all wejhave heard of 
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this gentleman, we were glad to hear the news. We all know 
him to be a brave man and a gallant officer, who, even without his 
Victoria Cross, is sure to be met by us with the greatest respect. 
Captain Meikeljohn has unfortunately lost one arm; but, after the 
experience you have had with the Boer prisoners of war during 
the last six months, I am sure you will agree with me when I 
contend that such a man, with one arm only, could very easily 
manage and superintend the affairs of this camp even without the 
assistance of the six hundred bayonets outside at present; be- 
cause, with kindness and generous treatment, you can manage 
these people better and easier than by brutal force and by bully- 
ing. There are amongst the officers of the Glosters a few—a 
very few—gentlemen who have shown themselves and acted 
towards us in the same spirit you have shown—for instance, 
Captain and Captain ; we will miss their pleasant faces 
at the guardroom door ; and I beg of you to convey to these gentle- 
men my best wishes for their future welfare. 

‘In conclusion, I beg to tender to you my best wishes for a 
pleasant trip and safe return to your native shores; and I hope 
you will not forget altogether, but sometimes think kindly of the 
despised, slimy, treacherous, and wholly unworthy Boers—as they 
are made out to be by your Jingoes—but whom you have 
happened to meet here and learned to know better.—I have the 
honour to be, &e.’ 








* * * * 


‘P.S.—The above letter, in order to be ready for delivery at 
any time in case you should depart unexpectedly, was written 
long before the recent occurrences happened in this camp. 

‘Touching these occurrences, I may state that, although 
deplorable, they have given no cause to such a serious con- 
sideration, as appears to have been attached thereto, and which, 
I am convinced, could easily have been satisfactorily righted, if 
you had only invoked your popularity amongst prisoners of war 
to bear upon the case. Naturally, as fire and water coming in 
contact will cause evaporation, so also the political feelings of 
prisoners of war, coming in conflict, will cause discord, which 
natural consequence is, however, no reason whatever to entertain 
any dissatisfaction between us; and therefore receive herewith, 
as an echo from Deadwood Camp, the good wishes for bon 
voyage.’ 

‘July 4, 1901.’ 
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Anything more cynical and bitter than these letters it would 
be hard to imagine ; but it must be remembered that the writer is 
no Boer, but a foreigner of a scurrilous and infamous type. To 
be damned with faint praise by such a creature is enough to make 
one’s blood boil ; this class of prisoner of war appears to think that 
the British officer need look to it for a character as to whether 
or not they have done their duty, instead of to their own higher 
military authorities in the army in which they are proud to serve. 
His references to the unfortunate lad who was shot are quite 
sufficient to stamp him as a perverter of the truth, knowing full 
well, as he does, the facts of the case ; it is wel] known now amongst 
the Boers who some of the men were who resorted to stone 
throwing at the sentries, but not one was found manly enough at 
the time to come forward and give himself or his friends away. 

With the Boer prisoners of war, as a whole, the Gloucesters 
got on very well, and, with the exception of the last shooting case, 
there was seldom any friction; from the highest to the lowest in 
the regiment they were always treated with due consideration. 
Prisoners of war should remember what a dangerous game it is to 
play tricks on men armed with loaded rifles. The battalion has 
spent some hundreds of pounds during its stay in St. Helena on 
buying Boer curios and sending them home. 

In conclusion, I should like to add my testimony to the better 
class of Boer prisoners of war; and there are a good many in 
Deadwood Camp now who, even before the war broke out, warned 
their people what the upshot of it would be if things were pushed 
to extremities, but they were not listened to. There are many 
excellent men amongst them whom I should be glad to meet 
again another day in their own country, when peace has been 
restored to that unhappy land, and from whom I know I should 
receive a hearty welcome, when, possibly also amidst happy and 
prosperous surroundings, we might talk over our experiences of 
Deadwood Camp, St. Helena. 

A. L. Paget. 
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A Privileged Communication. 


‘ [\XCUSE me, I believe you belong to the party, but are the 
antiquaries inside this old church ?’ 

She was rather a shabby little person—a trifle dowdy too, but 
she glanced up at the tall young man with a glint of wonderful 
humour. 

‘You are misled by association of ideas,’ she answered de- 
murely ; ‘you mean the archeologists, don’t you? Yes; they 
are inside listening to the fifth architectural paper that has been 
inflicted on them this day.’ 

He looked at her laughingly, and then his eyes wandered to a 
cool river bank which was crowned by golden corn jewelled with 
poppies. Now, there is no other colour quite like poppy red when 
the sun shines through the transparent petals. 

‘So I see that you are a fraud also. I only came with them to 
get a blessed breath of the country. Those awful papers are 
Greek to me. Do you know a Perpendicular insertion when you 
see one, because I don’t ?’ 

She shook her head. ‘I was more interested in the cheeses, 
were not you?’ 

‘Then, in the name of glorious summer, let us desert the 
antiquaries and go down by the river.’ 

‘With all the recklessness born of a return ticket I am 
willing. That river has been calling me all the time.’ 

With a mutual sense of good fellowship they wended their way 
to the much desired spot, and, in finding a seat for her as near the 
rippling margin as he could, he looked inquiringly at her. 

‘I suppose I do not really know you, but it seems to me that 
I do.’ 

‘I cannot say,’ she answered composedly ; ‘ but it is certain 
that I know you. Your name is Parmiter ; you live on the sunny 
side of Lenton Street, at number thirty-eight, and you have evi- 
dently no mother or sister, for I have seen you attempt to mend 


your own socks. From your daily habit of putting your head out 
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of window to watch for the postman, I judge that you possess a 
sweetheart who sometimes forgets to write.’ 

The young man was completely taken aback at this accurate 
summing-up of him, but he laughed frankly and good-naturedly 
enough, and in his turn he began to remember things. 

‘I know you now; you live opposite, and we have sometimes 
gone down to the City in the same ’bus.’ 

‘Yes; I live opposite, on the shady side of the street; it is 
symbolical of our different estates. What do you think of me as 
a feminine edition of Paul Pry ?’ 

‘I think it simply marvellous, for I cannot deny anything. I 
do cobble at my own socks, and my sweetheart—bless her—some- 
times forgets to write; but she is only two miles away, you know, 
and although she is the dearest girl in the world, I could not ask 
her to mend my socks, could I ?’ 

‘I suppose not, although she would just love todo them. But 
you might ask an old woman like me, for I’ve watched you for 
years.’ 

‘Old? Nonsense! I won’t have you laugh at yourself, even 
in fun, as the children say.’ 

‘Why not? When one can laugh without bitterness one 
becomes a power. Time was when I wept and was dull; now 
I can sometimes amuse people.’ 

His bright sympathetic eyes probed hers. ‘But you weep 
sometimes now ?’ 

‘ Never, on my honour as an old woman. Youth weeps because 
it is at once so serious and so superficial ; its long, long thoughts 
are wearisomely egotistical. We who are waiting like old coins 
for our new minting have more leisure to be gay. Beyond the 
stars is a wide outlook.’ 

They were both silent for a little while, but the wind in the 
corn made exquisite music for them, and, like the same musicianly 
hand upon a different instrument, it set the tall elms all a-tremble 
until they had the sound of the sea in their ears—the sea, with its 
summer waves all unrestful to rise and fall upon the shingle. 
The calm progress of the river was silent as it passed the 
loiterers upon its banks, but the fall of waters could be heard 
from the distant weir, and tiny flecks of foam bore witness that 
they had not always been so still. There was a cool plash as the 
young man threw in a pebble, idly as one whose thoughts were 
straying, and the two watched the circle slowly widening until it 
touched the waving grasses of the margin. 
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‘If it comes to that,’ he said, ‘for all your assumption of age, 
I might die long before you.’ 

‘God forbid! for He gives us such good days; is not such 
a one as this worth living through a whole winter for? If the 
year gave us nothing more we should still have lived one day.’ 

‘But I am looking forward to no end of happy days. Come, 
you seem to be a very witch—the nicest kind, of course—so please 
tell me my fortune.’ 

He held out his hand, and she took it seriously in both hers 
and examined it painstakingly. 

‘It is a strong hand—physically. I would rather see its 
strength expended on the reaping of a field than wasted behind a 
desk. I don’t speak in a monetary sense, of course.’ 

‘I do get pretty sick of it at times—say when the sun is 
shining as it is now—only it does bring more grist to the mill ; 
but, if you please, I want my fortune told.’ 

‘T will not pretend to do that, but I will tell you a few of your 
characteristics, if you will not be offended ?’ 

‘I can’t promise, for that sounds as though you considered 
them rather bad. I want to be told how talented and what a 
genius I really am in spite of appearances.’ 

It was not a brilliant sally, but they both laughed, being so full 
of that holiday humour which makes laughter as natural as 
breathing. But she became serious as she bent over his hand, 
pretending to read from it although she knew nothing of 
palmistry. 

‘I think that you are impulsively warm-hearted and generous, 
but you might easily become a failure through these virtues. If 
you were a doctor and had to inflict pain to bring about a good 
result, you would hesitate. You would be afraid of hurting your 
patients, and, what is worse, you would be afraid of hurting 
yourself by having to see them suffer.’ 

He nodded in corroboration. ‘I daresay you are perfectly 
right. My people wanted me to go in for the medical profession, 
but I would not hear of it ; 1 do hate sad sights.’ 

‘I think,’ she went on, ‘that you could be much braver for 
yourself than for others ; I saw you stop a runaway horse once, 
but I noticed that you left others to help the injured man.’ 

‘Oh!’ he cried gaily, ‘it seems that already you know too 
much about me without your necromancer’s aid. I think it is my 
turn to tell you something about yourself.’ 


‘But you did not even remember me,’ she answered quickly. 
“E2 
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‘Not at first, but I do now quite well. Do you know that on 
quiet evenings I can hear the sharp tapping of your typewriter — 
by the way, you work too late; that must be altered now that we 
are going to be friends—and on Sundays you often play hymns 
softly to yourself between the lights, and I like the music ever so 
much better than the machine working.’ 

‘The typewriter is hired; the old Erard was a wedding gift to 
my mother—you can guess how ancient it is, yet every note is 
like the ghost of departed sweetness ; when I touch them there 
comes to me the scent of pot pourri, and if I look out upon the 
street, wet and shining after rain, I see it as a river upon which 
the moon shines peacefully—it was like that with me when she 
used to play it in the old times, for I was country born and bred. 
There is magic hidden away in that shabby old case, and it wakes 
when the notes are touched.’ 

‘There wouldn’t be if I touched them, but I know there is 
when you do. How odd it is that we should have met here 
to-day.’ 

‘ Not odd, as far as I am concerned, for I am a member of this 
learned body that you are pleased to call antiquaries—but you! 
if you knew how ridiculously young and out of place you look 
amongst such elderly scientists How is it the sweetheart is 
not another incongruous element in such an owlish collection ?’ 

‘She is gone away with her people. If she were only here it 
would be a day straight out of Paradise.’ Then, because his 
quick sympathetic tact accused him of having spoken ungraciously, 
he turned to her with a smile that touched the latent maternity 
in her and made it shine through her eyes. Was it not true that 
for years she had mothered him from over the way, and perhaps— 
who knows ?—warded off from his unconsciousness some of the 
unseen evils of life. 

‘Do you know, I think that I have found to-day what I have 
been missing ever since my mother died, and that is a woman 
friend ?—for I hope you mean to honour me by being mine.’ 

‘I know just what you mean. Of course the sweetheart is the 
dearest woman in all the world; but, of necessity, she lives in the 
enchanted garden—where the nightingales sing and the sweet 
flowers grow everlastingly. But she stands a queen almost beyond 
earthly things, and one needs besides a work-a-day friend for this 
work-a-day world—someone to mend the socks and mend a broken 
heart, if she forgets to write or the letter comes a few hours late.’ 

‘But it is not to be one-sided,’ he explained, eagerly. ‘As 
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you've no brother or husband there must be lots of little things I 
can do for you.’ 

They shook hands warmly upon their bargain, but, although he 
did not know it, there was nothing better for him to do—nothing 
better for her than just to give her some personal object upon 
which to pour out the hidden riches of her nature, for, to such a 
woman, it was far more blessed to give than to receive. 

Quite forgetful of the archeologists and their dry-as-dust 
papers, they read the scroll that nature unfolded to them, and for 
both the day was very fair, although his were the long, long 
thoughts of youth, and she had compared herself, with truth, to 
the coin that is waiting to be called in for the new minting. 


They had been friends through many happy months when the 
blow fell that was to separate them. He came in one evening 
quite unlike himself, and, with the brightness gone from face and 
eyes, he looked years older. She did not say much, but she felt 
that the time had come for the work-a-day friend, and that if she 
did not question him he would tell her what was troubling him. 
But she thought of nothing worse than some transient cloud 
between him and the lady of the enchanted garden; she had no 
idea until he spoke of the deep distress that he was labouring 
under ; but when he broke silence she let her work fall, so that no 
sign of his might escape her anxious eyes. 

‘I am afraid I am not a very entertaining visitor; the fact is, 
I am terribly worried.’ ° 

Her name was Anson, but he rarely called her by it. Miss 
Anson seemed to place a distance between them that was not 
really there. He often named her his fairy godmother, and she 
liked that title best. 

‘You have been worried since Saturday ; you had been a little 
worried before that, but on Sunday you did not go out all day, 
and yet the sun was shining and the beloved in town ?’ 

‘Yes; because I could not face her, for I am in such a 
dreadful hole. I did not think any fellow on the square as I am, 
could have been placed in so cruel a position.’ 

She saw instantly that the trouble was very serious, and her 
strength rose up to help and sustain him. 

‘If I make a clean breast of it, will you promise me to tell no 
living soul ?’ 

She promised, and even without words he saw that she was 
loyal to the core. 
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‘You know the bank I work for; I would not mention it by 
name otherwise ?’ 

She seemed unprepared for anything of a business nature, but 
she answered glibly enough as though the name were familiar to 
her. ‘ You mean the Abyssinian Bank in Threadneedle Street.’ 

‘Of course you know, for I’ve told you. What you do not 
know is that my prospective father-in-law, tempted by our 
generous dividends, wants to sell out his Consols to buy— 
Abyssinians. He thinks, poor, weary old boy, that he would have 
enough io retire upon. My God!’ 

She was very, very quick to understand him, and her face 
grew white, she might even have turned a little faint if she had 
not braced herself to do battle against that weakness of his, about 
which she had warned him when first they had spoken together. 

‘I see; the shares are likely to go down, and you are bound 
in honour to give no hint of this ?’ 

Even then there was warning in her voice, a bedrock ot 
principle against which his undisciplined soul chafed restlessly. 

‘Go down! Why, they will go smash! I don’t see a chance 
of escaping. Some big financial ships have sunk recently, and 
although ours is a big one too, it has to go down like the others. 
It does not mean that we have been rascally, as I understand it, 
for of course I am only a clerk, but it has been disaster upon 
disaster—and, as I say, the ship must sink, all hands aboard.’ 

‘But while the ship still floats you must not desert it ?’ 

There was a nervous movement of his mouth, and instinctively 
he put up his hand to conceal it. 

‘I need not desert it, but surely I could give one word of 
warning—there’s his wife getting old, and the little lame boy who 
will never be able to do a stroke. And what about Mabel and her 
sisters, for I shall have to begin the world over again ?’ 

He looked eagerly into her face to see a gleam of comfort—a 
hope that she would side with him against his own conscience 
and make the wrong thing seem the right. So piteous was the 
appeal that she felt shaken. After all, a man owed a sacred duty 
to his own, and surely a word of warning might be spoken with- 
out wrong to any, for it was absurd to suppose that a few shares 
more or less could make any difference to the final catastrophe. 
But for his speaking she might have committed herself to his 
undoing. 

‘ You know he has not an idea but that they are as safe as his 
blessed Consols, and ’'d have spoken—just given a hint, you know 
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—but unfortunately he knows a lot of City fellows, and when they 
have whisky and soda in the mornings he—he’s not so young as he 
was, poor old chap, and a little upsets him, and there is just one 
chance in a thousand that he might talk.’ 

‘ Then that settles it, she said quietly, but feeling as though 
she had started back from a precipice ; ‘ the officers, true to their 
sworn word, must stand bravely at attention as the ship goes 
down ; there is nothing grander to do anywhere.’ 

And again he dashed himself hopelessly against the rock of 
her firmness. 

‘Do you think that it is because I care so much for myself? 
In a certain sense I must go down, of course; but I might save 
the others. If I might only do that I would not care an atom 
about myself, save as my non-success affected Mabel; after all, 
the woman a man loves should be everything to him.’ 

He thought he spoke strongly and like a man, but she only 
saw the weakness that was becoming dangerous. She wanted to 
weep for him, but she dared not. 

‘Not everything. A man may love a woman enough to 
give his life for her cheerfully ; but he may not throw away his 
honour—his solemnly plighted word. You have told me yourself 
how good they have always been to you ?’ 

‘They have been awfully decent to me; but all that is not to 
the point. I daresay you hardly understand, as you have nothing 
to lose.’ 

For he was hurt and angry that for the first time her sympathy 
had seemed to fail him. He had only wanted her word of con- 
donation and excuse, but she had responded hardly and without 
sympathy. Yet all the time her heart was bleeding for him 
inwardly, but she had the strength to see others suffer which he 
had not. She had to hide her pity behind sharp words, and so 
sting his failing courage to its highest point. She did not even 
wince when he told her that she had nothing to lose. 

‘But think how much you may lose. If you save these 
others, how will you save yourself from disloyalty ; from disregard 
of your solemn word ; from actual cowardice?’ 

Under the lash of her words the angry blood crept into his 
face, and he sat more erect. He was growing bitter against her, 
and she knew it. 

‘It is so easy to talk. As I say, you stand to lose nothing 
whatever happens. But try to imagine what Mabel will think 
if I let her father ruin himself?’ 
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‘Ifshe loves you she will think as I do. She will know even 
as you do.’ 

‘You do not understand ; how should you, living alone with 
no ties. Mabel is a loving, trusting girl, with no knowledge of 
business obligations.’ 

The angry flush had faded in thinking of her, and his un- 
steady purpose was wavering again. The woman who was merely 
his work-a-day friend saw it, and struck her last blow. 

‘I am bitterly disappointed in you—in myself, that you should 
think me capable of siding with your worst self. You came in 
the hope that I should tell you that wrong was right, that 
treachery and disloyalty were the royal roads to domestic bliss, 
and that a man’s oath counted as nothing against the pecuniary 
losses of the girl he loves. I know the position is hard, cruelly 
hard ; but it has to be faced, or you leave your honour on the 
field. You came for soft words of condonation, so that you might 
support your own weakness with mine; but this you shall not do, 
for I will have no hand in your disgrace.’ 

The blow went home, and she felt almost certain that she had 
won as he rose to go. But she was left to count the cost, for he 
barely touched her hand and went out full of bitterness against 
her. For a time she sat still as one on whom the darkness had 
suddenly fallen, and then she opened a small tin box and took 
out a stock certificate bearing on it the signature of the Abyssinian 
Banking Company, Limited. The certificate hinted at quite a 
ridiculous sum from a mercantile point of view; but a woman can 
make a little money go a long way, and this was well, for her eyes 
were beginning to fail her for typewriting. 

For some little time she held the paper in her hands, and it 
shook a little, and then she put it quietly back again. 

‘It would be merely taking one tiny drop out of the bucket ; 
no one would know or miss it and yet—lI believe if I did this 
thing, and so violated the spirit of his trust in me, God would not 
give me the victory, as I believe and trust that He has.’ 

Truly her sun had set, but there was light enough left for her 
to walk by. 

It was all over, and standing silently at his post he had gone 
down with the ship. Nothing was left now but the wreckage of 
lost hopes and a love which had not been strong enough to believe 
no evil. Francis Parmiter had to begin the world again, bankrupt 
of many things that make it worth living. He had done his duty ; 
but duty is a cold hard thing, so often blighting the flowers 
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which grow in its path, and as his life had turned so bitter he saw 
no reason why he should not go out and risk it where there was 
stirand excitement. There was no one to say him nay, for Mabel 
had decided that two impecunious persons were best apart for 
good and all, and for the woman who was just breaking her heart 
over him like a mother over her child, he had only coldness and 
impatience. True, he had called out of politeness to bid her 
good-bye, but his manner had been icy, with his rancour against 
her like bitter water breaking through. He froze her, too, until 
she was like some stopped little brook that could babble no word 
of its warm living message, or show even faintly what was beneath. 

But she could not part with him so; that was impossible, and, 
staking everything on one last throw, she went to the station to 
see the troop train off. She literally fought her way there through 
crowds that would have scared her at any other time; but then 
her strength of purpose would not be gainsaid. 

She struggled through the throngs of people until she was 
almost through the barriers, and then they thrust her back as 
having no business there. In her great fear that she might be 
too late to look upon his face once more, she made agonised 
excuse for herself, and every word rang with irresistible truth. 

‘ But he is my son—my only son. 
go without one last word for me?’ 

The men looked kindly on the piteous little figure so breath- 
less and spent, and they made way for her. 


‘Pass on then, mother ; we don’t want to be hard on such as 
you.’ 


You would not have him 


The precious moments were nearly gone when she discovered 
him, and as she hurried up his friends—they were only men— 
drew a little away, rather wondering what this shabby person 
could want with Parmiter, whom they thought greatly in luck. 

‘I hope you don’t mind, but I came to wish you god-speed.’ 

‘I don’t think you were wise to come, but it is awfully good 
of you.’ 

They had changed places, for she was nervous, hurried, piti- 
fully uncertain and apologetic, and of the indomitable strength 
he had seen once on her face there remained not a shadow ; she 
was just a nerveless, quivering figure with shaking lips that tried 
vainly to smile conventionally in order to meet his mood and not 
shame him with her tears before the others. Her bonnet was all 
awry, and her hair—grown so much greyer in the last few months 
—lay in wisps upon an anxious forehead. She had been so pushed 
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and tussled in her journey that all her usual neat order was 
disarranged, and her whole appearance was tragedy under 
a serio-comic mask; but one of the men who had begun 
to joke about Parmiter’s queer old aunt was sharply silenced by 
another. 

‘Shut up, you young cub! Can’t you see it is no laughing 
matter ?’ 

And the eyes that should have read more clearly than any were 
blinded by pride and disappointment. In times past she had 
mended his socks, but he had helped her in a hundred genial 
ways, and had always been sympathetically quick to notice when 
she had been weary and depressed. 

In reality it was she and not Mabel who had known the best 
and most chivalrous side of him, and now the two who had been 
so near to each other stood at a hopeless distance, and she had to 
repress her breaking heart until it could answer properly to his 
coldness and polite anxiety for her welfare. 

‘You should take a cab home; it would be safer.’ 

And she had to catch her breath into a laugh or it would have 
been a sob, for the moment had come, and she caught his limp 
hand between her trembling ones. 

‘God bless you—and bring you back safe!’ 

‘I am afraid that is not very important. You see there is 
some insurance money for Mabel if I get potted.’ 

He did not mean to be so cruel; he was only very bitter 
and very young; but as the train began slowly to move 
its great weight and she was left behind a pathetically forlorn 
little figure, he seemed suddenly to realise how cruel he had 
been. 

‘God! what a brute Iam! _ I will write to her from the other 
side.’ 

But when he got to the other side he thought of nothing but 
fighting—that is to say at first—so he never wrote after all. 

So she was left a sobbing, broken creature to find her way 
out as best she could. Another woman, less heart-broken, 
helped her. 

‘Dear, dear! how bad your eyes look. They are almost blind 
with crying.’ 

‘Partly with crying; but I am a very old woman, and I get 
blinder every day.’ 

‘ There, there ; it’s hard on us women, but you'll feel better in 
a bit.’ 
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‘I am so old,’ repeated the other helplessly. 


Just another scene—the last. The crowds which had as- 
sembled in thousands to see them off were in tens of thousands 
to welcome them home. The streets rang with welcome—with 
frenzied shouts—until all decorum was lost in riot, and even the 
returned heroes stood in some danger from the enthusiasm of 
their admirers. There was danger abroad both for hosts and 
guests, and one old woman knocked down and trampled upon 
really did not matter so much with younger and handsomer ones, 
who were useful to the State, in equal danger. But one of the 
returned heroes, with his tunic in tatters from the attentions of 
the mob, saw the serious catastrophe and rushed to the rescue. 
With infinite difficulty and fierce determination he raised the 
woman, to find her unconscious or dead, and carried her to an ambu- 
lance where she might receive assistance if not already beyond it. 

Before she was out of his arms he recognised the pale likeness 
of his old friend, his fairy godmother, as one might recognise a 
ghost of someone departed this life. She was merely a wraith, a 
shadow, but still he knew her, and because stern war had made 
a man of him at last, he loved her as he had done before her hand 
had saved him from dishonour. 

‘Poor soul!’ said the sister who had her hands more than full, 
‘the workhouse authorities ought not to open their doors to let out 
old people on such a day as this.’ 

‘Workhouse! What are you thinking about? She is a dear 
friend of mine—a lady.’ 

And then for the first time he noticed the dress, and the shock 
of it kept him silent. He was silent whilst one of the harassed 
medical attendants examined her. His statement was brief and 
to the point. 


‘ This old woman is dying ; she must be taken to the hospital 
at once.’ 

Parmiter held out his arms, and for a moment the tears 
blinded him. 

‘Let me take her. She belongs to me.’ 

So they fared together to the hospital: the man who had 
never been stronger or healthier in mind and body than he was 
then, and the poor battered old coin that was to be called in and 
made new. And because she was fast dying they let him stay 
with her; and she was conscious enough to listen to his story, 
told in so few words. 
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‘ You made a man of me, godmother. I knew it when first I 
faced the bullets, but I knew it better still when I was wounded 
and had to face the possibilities. Why, do you know that Francis 
Parmiter has gained honourable mention even amongst such a lot 
of dare-devils? If you had not kept me straight, I should have 
funked it then, I know.’ 

He had no thought of self-glorification, but he saw that his 
words were just giving her life—that she was drinking them in 
as one who had thirsted nigh unto death. 

‘ I knew it,’ she said proudly, and her eyes looked unseeingly 
upon a little packet of papers that they had untied from off her 
neck. 

He undid them, to see a report of his own deed which she had 
cherished, but the other paper was the old worthless scrip bearing 
the legend of the Abyssinian Banking Company, Limited ! 

He looked at that too, and she watched him smilingly, until 
he fell on his knees to touch the hand that had no power in it. 

‘Hush! lad. Hush! I never thought to gather such sheaves 
in this life, but they are rich—rich 

There was a faint flush of joy in her face which even death 
could not rob her of; and a passionate desire to make amends and 
keep the loved presence by him made him speak. 

‘You are going to get better now that I have come to take 
care of you; and when you are stronger we are going back, you 
and I, to the other side. I’ve made good friends there; and you 
shall keep house for me, my little mother, and I'll be the proudest 
son that ever lived.’ 

‘On the other side,’ she whispered joyfully. ‘Kiss me, child, 
for I am going first.’ 





ELLEN ADA SMITH. 
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Too Late. 


I, 


RING no vain chaplet to my grave. 
Once, when you might, you could have blest 
A lonely life, an aching breast ; 
But nothing now can help or save. 
Your love, when needed, was not given ; 
And now who cares? Life’s bonds are riven. 


Il, 


Shed o’er my dust no fruitless tears. 
Ah, once your pity had been sweet 
To bleeding hands and weary feet, 
Through all the joyless, bitter years ! 
Nay, weep not for the might-have-been ; 
God’s rain will keep my grave-plot green. 


Ill. 


Breathe o’er me, dead, no word of praise. 
Once, living, I had leapt to hear 

The tones of love, the voice of cheer 
Make music through my sunless days : 
But now! the wind alone may sweep 
Over the daisies where I sleep. 


IV. 


O idle tears, O wreath too late, 

I care not now: the need is o’er; 

My day is past—lI feel no more 

The stress, the heat, the chill, the hate. 
O Love, in life ye came not nigh ; 

And now! ’twere well to pass me by. 








GEORGE Birp. 











Recollections of a Tenderfoot. 


II. 


T was not long before Doc, taking advantage of the neophyte’s 
zeal, managed to shove the cooking and the housework 
entirely on to my shoulders. I was not exactly averse. My 
friend L., when he sent me down there, had recommended me 
to stay with Martin and the sheep as much as I could, so as to 
learn something that might be useful. With the best intentions 
in the world I found this difficult. The sheep were in three 
different flocks, each having its own herder and separate camp. 
Martin used to make the rounds of these every day or two; this 
meant a trip of perhaps twenty miles. Often he would be gone 
over night, in which case he would have to share the Mexican’s 
bed! It was either that or sit up all night. A man would have 
to be an enthusiast indeed in pursuit of knowledge about the 
habits of sheep to adopt either alternative. Besides, there were 
the feelings of the other two to be considered. Two is company, 
three’s a crowd—is certainly true at bedtime. My enthusiasm, 
at all events, was not great enough. I suppose it ought to have 
been, but I am afraid that, to-day, toughened with nearly twenty 
years of ranche life, put in similar circumstances I should still 
weaken. 

Further, Martin himself showed no anxiety whatever for my 
society. I remember catching a mutter about ‘troubles enough 
of his own’ when I proposed to accompany him on one of these 
trips. If I went with him he was surly and uncommunicative. 
He had more than his share of the caustic, saturnine Western 
wit, and when in a good humour could be an amusing companion. 
But his good-humoured intervals were too few and far between to 
be counted on. 

But in spite of his disposition—or rather, perhaps, because of 
it—-he was an excellent foreman. Many men, when they have 
established a sheep camp, leave the herder there for a month, 
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perhaps, without going to see him. This may be all right if there 
is no town or Mexican ‘ plaza’ within reach—say, from twenty to 
fifty miles. But if there is, the Mexicans soon ‘ catch on.’ Some 
friend or relation comes out to camp from town, where he has 
very likely been living on quarter rations for months. Very 
many Mexicans will only go to work when absolutely driven to it 
by sheer gnawing hunger. Anyone who has been round sheep 
camps in the West knows what an inconceivable amount of ‘ grub’ 
a Mexican herder will put away in the first few days of his hiring 
out. He is probably making up for months of semi-starvation. 
If, as I say, some one of them takes a job herding, and is off in 
camp by himself, he sends a letter to the mail by the foreman or 
camp-mover. They cannot in charity or reason prevent a man 
from writing to his wife or anyone else he chooses, but before 
long the chances are that some friend of bis will be out ‘ filling 
up’ on the boss’s grub, and doing nothing for it but keeping the 
herder from his work. Two Mexicans together are like two boys 
—only half a single one. They chatter and play monté, and 
neglect their work. By themselves they make the best herders. 
They are lazy enough, children of the sun as they are, to enjoy 
sitting or lying all day smoking their cigaritos made out of brown 
paper or newspaper and a pinch of the mildest granulated tobacco, 
and let the sheep scatter enough and yet not too much. Puta 
white man as herder and he is apt either to keep the sheep too 
close, for fear of losing them, or—thoroughly worthless, as the 
chances are he is, or he would not be in such a position at all—to 
take no pains whatever, and let them wander haphazard. 

Then, again, the Mexicanos, if left tothemselves too long, may 
do a little dealing. Two or three of the herder’s town friends may 
come out some night and carry off ten or twelve head. In all 
large herds there is a constant leak. Sheep will scatter and stray, 
and get out of sight, perhaps two or three together in one of the 
numberless ‘ wash-outs,’ or ‘dongas,’ as they say in South Africa, 
of the prairie. The best herder will lose some. Any that are left 
out overnight will almost certainly be accounted for by coyotes 
before morning. Some leak is inevitable, and it is this that 
makes it possible for the herder to suggest or connive at a little 
stealing, and face the inquiry of the boss when a count is obtained, 
as at shearing, with the impenetrable ‘ No salve.’ Why not count 
them oftener? This means to corral them and count through the 
gate as they go out, and it is hard enough to get an exact tally 
then. Out on the prairie there are no corrals, and if there were 
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it is the worst possible thing for sheep, especially in hot weather, 
to be for ever jamming them, and crowding them, and getting 
them excited. 

Be sure Martin kept his Mexicans on the ‘ Qui vivvy,’ as he 
would have said himself. They never knew when to expect him. 
He had an eye like a hawk, and had only to glance at a herd to 
make a marvellously close approximation to its number. He was 
careful about changing camp before grass got too short—invalu- 
able in lambing-time or shearing. In all respects he was a master 
of his business, and the greatest possible contrast to Doc, who, in 
B.’s absence and before Martin’s arrival, had been acting foreman. 
He had done his work, as I heard from outsiders, by sitting in the 
house smoking, and once in a while, as opportunity offered, send- 
ing word to the herders that he was coming. 

Meeting with little encouragement from Martin, it was not 
long before I relinquished the attempt to acquire sheep lore at 
first hand, and fell back on Doc and the house for employment. 
This was as good a thing as Doc wanted. It was impossible to 
work with him and do anything right, and, rather than continue 
in the dirt and disorder which I found when I arrived, I was 
willing to do it all, and Doc was willing I should. So he sat back 
with his feet up, still—theoretically, at least—drawing his fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, and I became head cook and bottle-washer. 
I found an old almanack, with a lot of cooking recipes in it, and 
armed with this and the light of nature I ‘ presided over the 
culinary department,’ as the hotel advertisements say, proceeding 
empirically, of course, consoled always by the reflection that I 
could not possibly be any worse than my predecessor ; fortified 
further by the remembrance that we had medical assistance 
actually on the premises, and, finally, upheld by the thought that 
if the worst came to the worst and medical assistance proved un- 
availing, the world would not be much poorer for the loss. I 
remember having a not unusual Tenderfoot experience the first 
time I undertook to cook rice. It seemed to have powers of 
expansion only equalled by the British Empire, and I found 
myself in a predicament similar to that of a certain woman of the 
wives of the sons of the prophets.' Unlike her, however, I had no 
neighbours near enough to borrow vessels from. 

Matters continued on this footing for a little while, and then 
lambing came on. The ewes were brought down from the out- 
lying camps, and a new camp established about a mile from the 


' See 2 Kings iv. 1. 
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house. Thither, to my unfeigned joy, Martin betook himself so 
as to be right at hand. He and I had several ‘spats.’ I re- 
member asking him point blank one day why he hated English- 
men so, and his answering that any one would who had seen his 
friends dropping all round him in battle during the Civil War 
and knew they were being killed by English bullets. He meant, 
of course, bullets furnished by English agency. I remember, too, 
the unchristian regrets that I felt, but did not express, that the 
bullets had been reserved only for his friends. 

The expectant mothers were split up into a number of com- 
paratively small ‘bunches,’ and separate corrals hastily put up 
for them to pass their nights in. One of these was near the 
house, perhaps a quarter of a mile off. It was customary in those 
days, and may be yet for all I know, to hang a lighted lantern on 
one of the corral posts, where there were young lambs, to keep 
coyotes away. Doc was requested to see to this being done at the 
corral near the house. The duty does not sound arduous for a 
man supposed to be drawing fifteen hundred dollars a year. The 
first evening Doc did it all right. The second evening he asked me 
todo it. I refused. I had been expecting it all day, and had my 
answer ready. Docsighed andwent. The third night he explained 
to me at the supper table that the corral was so near the house 
and the dogs that there was no danger of coyotes, and the 
precaution was useless, and, in fact, a waste of oil. So it lapsed 
there and then. I don’t know, as a matter of fact, that any 
casualties did result from its lapsing, but it was Doc all over. 

Lambing passed, and still no signs of B. As time went on 
and he was neither seen nor heard from, there was no longer 
room for doubt that he had failed to ‘make the raise’ as the 
Colonel called it. Everything, therefore, not covered by mortgage 
was attacked by his various creditors, advertised for sale, and, 
after the legal interval, sold by the sheriff. This left the place 
stripped of horses, cows, saddles, harness, waggons, and machinery. 
One milch cow was bought by L. himself for the use of the ranch. 
The two boarhounds went with the rest ; they were bought, that 
is to say, by a personal friend of B.’s, and left in my charge for the 
time. I remember that old Cuff, the male of the two, got me and 
Martin into a jangle a day or two after the sale. A sheep was 
found, killed and partly eaten, and quite fresh, in one of the 
corrals. I used to shut the dogs up every night for fear they 
might get into mischief, and had done so the night preceding 
this find. Martin disputed this. I had a witness, however. 
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This made him madder than ever; Cuff had done it, and he 
knew it, and he was going to kill him. This was crowding us 
rather too hard, and I ‘called him down,’ and to my surprise 
down he came. If the old dog did it, it was the first and only 
time he ever did. Still it did not appear to be the work of 
coyotes, and always remained a mystery. 

Soon after this shearing came on. Doc had never given up 
tie fiction that B. would return in funds, and had only submitted 
with much grumbling to being shelved in favour of Martin from 
the authority he had held but not exercised. 

I should have said that after the sale of B.’s effects Doc, who 
had yielded to advice and put in a claim for his service, had 
received his pro rata. I remember being puzzled for the instant 
by the word ‘ provalty,’ which kept reaching my ears, and I 
believe he got something like a thousand dollars, or perhaps 
twelve hundred. With money in his pocket he was better able to 
assert himself. L. and Martin decided that it was time to shear. 
Doc thought it a month too early, and maintained the point with 
some vehemence. This brought on the crucial question at last : 
‘What business is it of yours?’ or, as they say in the West: 
* What is it to you?’ This in turn brought about a heated dis- 
cussion of the whole issue: whether B. had been fairly treated, 
and where the fault lay. In the course of the argument Doc 
heard some home truths, and next morning saw him on his way to 
the old country, which I suppose he reached, but neither I nor 
any other of us ever heard of him again. 

Our party at the ranche, if diminished by the withdrawal of 
Doc, had been increased by the arrival of L. himself and another 
man, a native American, who had worked for B. and had come 
down to the sale to collect the ‘ provalty’ that was due to him on his 
wages. His stay at the ranche only finished when mine did, and 
we became well acquainted; and, later, embarked in a little 
venture together. There was also for a short time a young 
Irishman, a friend of L.’s, who was knocking round the country, 
but had not yet settled to anything. 

It was time to shear, as I said. All of a sudden came the 
shearing gang—on ponies—all Mexicans, fifteen of them, some in 
rags, one or two assuredly in jags, if ‘jag’ has acquired the 
meaning in the old country it has out here—a ‘jag’ here is a 
drinking bout. None in velvet gown that I remember, though 
a Mexican is a very child in his love for display. They were as 
brigandish-looking a lot of rascals as one would wish to see; 
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swarthy skins, flashing black eyes, black bearded and mustachioed, 
sombreros, ragged and dirty—José, Juan, Sanchez, Pedro, and the 
rest of them ; and perhaps the most common name of all, and 
coming with a shock to unaccustomed ears, Jesus, pronounced in 
full The’sus, but nearly always abbreviated to Sus. 

The two big dogs were barking their loudest, and had halted 
the whole gang in a row. The ‘carrambos’ and ‘carajos’ were 
going freely when we went out to interview them. Martin was 
interpreter of course. A bargain was soon struck, wages were 
either four or five cents a fleece—I think five—and their grub— 
the raw material that is—flour, baking-powder, green coffee, rice, 
the savoury Mexican bean or frijolé—than which no better bean 
grows on the earth’s surface—salt pork and mutton. They had 
their own camp, of course, and an old ‘ dobé’ cabin to sleep in if 
they wanted it. Their saddle blankets were all the bedding they 
required. 

Shearing on Western ranches is, or used to be—for I have not 
been on a sheep ranche for years, and don’t know what improve- 
ments they may not have made—a much more primitive business 
than it is in Australia and New Zealand, where they count their 
sheep by the tens of thousands and ‘do things right.’ There, I 
understand, they have huge shearing pens under cover, sub- 
divided into a number of small pens to keep each man’s sheep 
separate, and a boy to keep these pens full. Our little pen was 
built under the shade of some cotton-wood trees, with a rough floor 
in it, and the sheep were driven from a large corral into a smaller 
pen, where each shearer had to go and catch his sheep and drag it 
into the shearing-pen by the leg when he wanted one. When this 
pen got empty, or nearly empty, it was all hands to fill it up again 
from the big corral. Then, in Australia they have, I believe, 
regular wool presses to bale the wool as fast as it is shorn. Our 
press consisted of four poles, perhaps eight feet high, supporting a 
platform with a hole in it big enough for a man’s body. Swing- 
ing between the four legs of this platform was an empty wool 
sack. A Mexican sat up there, whose duty it was to trample the 
wool into this sack. The biggest and fattest man was chosen, as 
he would bale it tightest ; and as the weather was fiercely hot he 
was a sight to behold as his steaming face appeared through the 
hole in the platform. As long as the sack was empty, or nearly 
so, his whole body would be hid in the sack; as it gradually 
filled more of him became visible. He was a most conversational 
creature. Unfortunately he never sank low enough in the sack to 
F2 
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hide his head—to literally put his head in a bag, as I guess we all 
of us longed to do for him—and his tongue went incessantly. I 
could hear the words California drawled out over and over again. 
He had arather high, feminine voice, and this ‘ Cali-for-ni-a’ wore 
on my nerves as the long days dragged out their weary length, till 
I wished him back in Lower Cali-forn-i-a, or a hotter place yet. It 
seemed that he was from that part of the country, and was 
instructing his public in the way they did things on sheep 
ranches there. 

We were a little late in getting started the first day. The 
sheep were obstinate, and would not go into the big corral from 
which the smaller pen I have spoken of was filled. They nearly 
always run a few goats with sheep out West, perhaps with eight 
or ten thousand sheep they may have five or six goats. These 
walk at the head of the herd and lead the way into corrals and 
across streams when they have to be crossed. I remember we ran 
the goats through and through before we got the sheep started. 
We had quite a force of men round the ‘bunch’—English, 
American, Irish, and Mexican, all shouting and waving, and the 
sheep drowning our voices with their deep bass bleating. The 
dust went up in clouds and nearly smothered us. There was one 
Navajo Indian among the herders whom I remember as especially 
active. At last they yielded and streamed in as sheep do, each 
crowding and shoving to be first, like Chicago grain dealers on 
special occasions into the wheat pit. After we got the big corral 
filled it was only a matter of a few minutes to fill up the smaller 
one, and for the shearers to each grab a sheep ready for the fray. 
We all thought matters had really begun when, to our surprise 
and disgust, they sprang a strike on us. They wanted the price 
raised a cent on the fleece. This brought on a heated argument. 
Suddenly the Irishman, who knew no Mexican, but could see 
plainly enough that everyone was growing angry, and wanted to 
vent his feelings somehow, jumped down into the shearing pen 
among the Mexicans with an open knife in his hand. What he 
was going to do next nobody ever knew. The Mexicans did not stop 
to ask his intentions. He had hardly touched the ground before 
every man jack of them stampeded over the fence. They rallied 
about fifty yards from the danger point and continued the 
argument for a little while, when, seeing that L. was unshakable, 
they gave in and came back to work without, apparently, feeling 
any resentment. 

As each man finished his sheep he threw the fleece to the 
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orator on the platform, and came forward and received a tin 
‘check.’ It was my duty to dish these out, and I don’t remember 
any longer days in my life than the few I put in dispensing them. 
The intention was to let each man keep his checks till the end of 
shearing, and then cash them. But the first night showed us 
that this wouldn’t work. Each check of course represented five 
cents, or four cents, or whatever the shearing price was, and was as 
good as coin of the realm to gamble with. A figure or letter or 
device of some sort was stamped on them to prevent the Mexicans 
from manufacturing them wholesale out of the tin cans which 
were lying round the old dobé cabin they occupied by the hundred. 

They gambled into the small hours that night, and next day 
one man had nearly all the checks of the party. This would not 
have mattered if it had not been that every man of them had a 
debit as well as a credit. He had his shears to pay for, and 
tobacco. Some of them had begged the boss to send some money 
—a very little certainly—to their wives. It was evident that 
each man’s account must be kept separately, and sol used to take 
up the checks every night at quitting time, and credit each man 
with his number. I remember how black and greasy these same 
checks got, and how they ruined a black leather travelling hand- 
bag I had brought from the old country. 

As far as I remember, the best man of the gang did not shear 
more than eighty in the day. This would give him four dollars a 
day and board—good wages, but nothing out of the way for such 
hard and exhausting work. The endurance of the Mexicans is 
remarkable § These fellows would shear sixteen or seventeen 
hours some days. L. was what they call out here a ‘ rustler,’ and 
had us all out by daylight, and we worked till sun-down. It was 
in June, when the days were longest. After this day’s work they 
would gamble till twelve or one o'clock, and be ready in the 
morning for another day. The shearing lasted about ten days. 
Towards the end of the time they did ‘let up’ on the gambling 
a little, and got to bed earlier. 

Oh, those days! Ihave put in some long and tedious ones 
since then ; but those were the first, and seemed worse than any- 
thing has to me since. They seemed interminable. As the 
Irishman said, relating his experience in a brickyard : ‘ The first 
day I was afraid it would kill me, and the second I was only 
afraid it wouldn’t.’ The hours were inordinately long, the heat 
intense, in spite of the shade, the company such as I have 
described it ; L. and the Irishman would only stay an hour or so 
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once in a while, and the smell—a compound of smells—indescrib- 
able. I sat there hour after hour mechanically handing out 
checks and occasionally glancing at the sun to see if it was 
travelling east instead of west. About four o’clock in the after- 
noon I used to fall into a kind of semi-comatose stupor in spite of 
all my efforts to keep awake. I kept a tight hold of the bag of 
checks, but I know I used to hand them out without being con- 
scious of it. And through it all there came, with maddening 
iteration, from the miscreant on the platform some fresh informa- 
tion about Californi-a. 

But at last the end came. L. and I sat up late the night of 
the day we finished up over the accounts, and next morning came 
the settlement. I believe each and every individual disputed his 
account, but only, I think, on general principles. What they had 
to say made no difference to us. Sooner or later each man took 
our figures for it, and gave us ‘ Buenos dios, sefiores,’ with a dis- 
play of white teeth. The wool-presser gave us the latest bulletin 
from the Pacific Coast, and pulled out on his pony with the rest 
of them, their few ragged traps on a deceitful old pack-pony, all 
of them looking much as they did when they came, only, perhaps, 
a little dirtier, if that was possible. They went up the river to the 
next sheep ranche instead of down, much to the disgust of Colonel 
May, who had been calculating on their passing his emporium, 
and ‘ blowing’ the greater part of their wages there. 

After shearing came dipping and fresh smells. We had to 
put the sheep through a bath of tobacco in water as hot as an 
animal could live in. The tobacco ran out, I remember, and we 
finished up with lime and sulphur. None of them were nice. 
This was a job that called for all hands, and by the time it was 
over I had come to the conclusion that, whatever else I had come 
West for it was not to take part in the sheep industry, a con- 
clusion I have faithfully stayed by. The sheep, now shorn and 
dipped, were moved out to their summer range several miles 
away, and Martin went in charge. This ended our connection; | 
saw him from time to time afterwards, but never had anything 
more to do with him. 

In fact, everybody left the ranche except the man I spoke of 
who had come after his ‘ provalty, and myself. The ranche was 
for sale under the mortgage, and there were one or two men 
nibbling at it, but nothing was settled. I stayed on therefore as 
caretaker, along with Ryan, as I will call him, though that was not 
his real name. This man, with whom I had much to do after- 
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wards, deserves a paragraph. He was, in many ways, at that time 
a good type of Westerner. He was a thorough ranchman, a good 
hand with stock, one of the best judges of a horse I have known 
in a country of good judges, handy with tools and machinery. I 
remember that to my inexperience there seemed nothing he could 
not do. He was also most companionable and pleasant. He had 
the American business faculty: that keen eye for an opportunity 
and promptitude in taking hold of it which seems to be born with 
them, and little or none of the aggressive, domineering manner 
which spoils so many of them socially. Nor was he, for a wonder, 
given to bragging. He was rather inclined to underrate his 
acquirements. He had, in fact, most of the qualities which make 
a good American ranchman, within certain limits, one ofthe most 
capable of mankind. 

But—there is always a ‘ but ’—he had at the bottom one of 
those violent tempers which a rough life and little training had 
done nothing to teach him to control. It took a great deal to 
rouse it, but when roused he was for the time literally beside 
himself. This fault led finally, years afterwards, to a most 
appalling tragedy, his share in which he is expiating to-day. 

Like many Westerners, he was of a speculative turn, and had 
lost his little all in a mining venture. The days of which I am 
writing were those of the tail end of the Leadville excitement. 
He had been through it all, but had not been one of the lucky 
ones, 

This man, then, became my guide, philosopher, and friend. 
He had his own team and waggon there, and had contracted with 
L. to ‘ haul’ the wool to the depot—Colonel May’s headquarters. 
I used to go with him day after day. Under his guidance I learnt 
the AB Cof ranche work. How he used to laugh at my clumsiness, 
but never ill-naturedly! We had some great times hauling wool. 
We had to cross the river every day. It was a treacherous one 
and full of quicksand, and the ford kept constantly changing. 
Towards the end of June the river was at its highest, as the snows 
in the mountains a hundred miles away were melting, and every 
tributary was running bank full. More than once we made a 
trip in the morning and coming back at noon would find the river 
had risen three feet, rushing down in a red, turbid flood, bringing 
with it whole trees and railway-bridge timbers, and once in a 
while a carcase. On such occasions we used to leave the waggon 
and harness on the further bank, and each climb on a horse and 
swim across barebacked. Better horses in the water than those 
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two of his I don’t believe ever existed. It was novel and exciting 
to me, at all events, and these weeks passed very pleasantly. I 
remember the last day we loaded wool we had an experience of 
a different kind. The bales had been stacked up close to the 
pen, and as we moved the last ones two skunks ran out, or rather 
sauntered out as skunks do, not showing the slightest fear. I 
proposed to let them go, Dogberry fashion, thanking God we were 
rid of a pair of knaves, but Ryan would not hear of it. He con- 
fessed afterwards that he refused on purpose to get me into a scrape. 
He insisted that we should each grab a stick and floor a 
skunk apiece before they could ‘get their work in,’ as he 
euphemistically expressed it. We tried it, myself at all events, 
with many misgivings, amply justified in the sequel. We 
succeeded in downing the skunks, but they took a sufficient if 
posthumous revenge. Mr. Weller, senior, ‘could not say rightly 
how many single wimmin a widder was ekal to.’ He gave as his 
estimate, or his recollection of the estimate, if my memory 
serves me, the number seventy-five. In point of strength and 
fulness of aroma a skunk might be equal to that number of foxes 
and badgers with a few ferrets thrown in. We got such a dose 
that no remedies seemed to be of any avail. We changed our 
clothes and washed from head to foot ; but for several days the 
‘crowd’ round the ‘ deepo’ and Colonel May’s emporium used to 
pretend to faint when we drove up. The scent pervaded every- 
thing we touched or handled. It was with us in our down- 
sitting and uprising. We tasted it in everything we ate or 
drank for a week—we were a nuisance to our friends and a burden 
to ourselves. 

In the intervals of work Ryan and I used to make excursions. 
With him I went to see a huge round-up on the other side of the 
river about ten miles off. It was the biggest thing of the kind I 
have ever seen, familiar as such sights have grown since. I am 
afraid to say how many head of cattle were gathered there, but 
there were, I think, fourteen separate ‘ outfits’; that is, different 
parties of men in search of their stock. The previous winter had 
been a severe one, and cattle had drifted hundreds of miles from 
their own ranges to the south. They were now being brought 
back. Each ‘outfit’ had its own waggon, and there were from 
six to eight men with each waggon. Small owners would club 
together and hire a man to ride for them, so that one man might 
be representing several brands, and the total number of brands in 
the vast herd assembled there probably bore no relation to the 
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comparatively small number of men assembled. Each man had a 
string of not fewer than six horses, and in many cases ten or more, 
so that there were six or seven hundred horses in the ‘ cavvy,’ which 
is the name for the band of horses that accompanies a round-up. 
At this particular place where they were assembled they were 
going to stay a day or two, and sort the cattle out and split up 
into smaller numbers. The range was excellent in those days. 
Such a gathering could hardly be held in these, as there would 
not be grass enough in any reasonable area to feed such numbers 
of cattle and horses for the two or three days that was necessary 
to do the business. It is not my intention to take up space 
in describing a scene which is by this time rather hackneyed, but 
one incident of it amused me and is worth setting down. One of 
the waggons, a four-horse one, was minus its leaders. They had 
got away in the night, so the horse ‘ wrangler’ reported, and the 
question was, ‘What to do for more?’ Every man belong- 
ing to the waggon objected violently to any of his string of horses 
being taken, and maintained the objection with all the force and 
vigour the Western vernacular affords. As nothing better offered 
it was decided to put in one unbroken horse and one ‘ spoilt’ horse 
that no one cared to ride if it could be helped. Such a job as 
this is just what cowboys love. The bunches were roped in 
short order and harnessed. The wheelers, a pair of staid old 
mules, were duly hooked on, and the leaders, quivering and 
snorting, were half led, half dragged, into place, and their traces 
attached to the lead-bars. The cook, the driver, took an extra 
large chew of tobacco, gathered up his reins, and climbed up on 
top of the load, which consisted principally of rolls of bedding 
piled mountain high. There were also, of course, his cooking 
utensils and the grub itself, besides hobbles and picket-ropes and 
sundries. He sat up there on a roll of bedding gripping his reins. 
Each of the leaders had what they call out here a ‘ hackamore’ or 
kind of rope halter on his head, and a rider on each side had his 
lariat made fast to this and passed round his saddle-horn so as to 
keep them somewhere near straight, and prevent them from 
turning round and ‘jacknifing’ on their driver. ‘ Let ’em go, 
boys,’ he roared, and at the word the mules started the load, and 
the whole posse of a hundred or hundred and twenty-five men, all 
mounted, uttered a simultaneous yell and started too. The 
leaders endeavoured to run off, but were kept down for a while to 
a moderate gait. Before long, however, the wheel team, the staid 
old mules themselves, became excited by the trampling of the 
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mounted cavalcade, and quickened their pace to a lumbering 
gallop. The outriders whipped up the leaders to keep them out 
of the way, and the waggon careered over the prairie, bounding 
from one bump to the next, the cook still clinging to the reins 
with the tenacity of despair, occasionally touching the load, but 
travelling for the most part, as it seemed to me, in the air. Beds 
and frying-pans, coffee-pots, and kettles, and provisions were flying 
in all directions. As each fresh article fell off, or whenever the 
cook left an extra large gap between himself and what remained 
of the load, the mob yelled louder than ever, waved their hats and 
fired revolvers. Several of them had ridden up alongside the team 
and were leaning over and laying into the old mules with their 
‘quisto,’ or short-braided leather whips, to make them keep up. 
The leaders did not require any hurrying. They described a kind 
of horse-shoe course, perhaps half a mile in length, and stopped— 
somehow. The cook, ‘Billy’ I remember they called him, 
received with Western stoicism many ironical inquiries as to how 
he had enjoyed himself and remarks on the appearance he had 
presented. The leaders had been taken off and the mules and 
waggon were travelling round the course again at a much more 
sober gait to pick up the scatterings, when it was time for Ryan 
and myself to be going. 

One other incident on this occasion deserves recording, as an 
illustration of the cowboy attitude towards Englisbmen at that 
time. This took place earlier in the day, about noon, in fact, 
when the crowd was in camp waiting for dinner. It happened 
that there was an English ranche near by, and one of the young 
fellows belonging to it came up from the river on his way home 
and had to pass this crowd of men, who were all talking and 
laughing and indulging in the rough banter common to cow camps. 
He was unmistakably English as he rode up with a towel in his 
hand, and was to all seeming a pleasant young fellow enough, and 
inoffensive in manner. None the less, as he drew near the laugh 
and good humour left each man’s countenance and its place was 
taken by an expression varying in different instances from cool 
criticism to sour disapproval. He rode up, as I say, and, 
presumably to relieve the awkwardness of facing a crowd of men 
gazing stonily at him and saying nothing, he remarked that he 
had been taking a bath, giving the ‘a’ the broad sound it usually 
receives from an English mouth. Nobody answered him at once, 
but, after a perceptible pause, there came a voice from the crowd, 
drawling, sarcastic, acid: ‘Bin taking a ba-a-ath, have ye? 
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Was ye so terrible damned dirty?’ ‘This, followed as it was by a 
loud guffaw from the rest, sent the poor young fellow on his way 
in confusion, convinced, one would think, that there was ‘ nothing 
in that crowd for him,’ as the Western saying is. ‘As if any of 
us gave a continental red whether he'd bin takin’ a baaath or 
a-drowning his fool self,’ was one comment overheard. 

Shortly after this the negotiations for the sale of the B. ranche 
were put through, and the purchaser arrived and took possession.- 
This let Ryan and myself out, and I went back to my friend L.’s 
ranche. To do this I had to pass through the large town where 
lived the man who had bought the big dogs at the sale, and as 
Ryan had a load of ‘ plunder,’ that is of B.’s personal effects to 
leave in his charge, we travelled together in his waggon. There 
were four pups by this time besides the two old dogs, and these 
we put in the waggon. We had forty miles to go, and we did not 
arrive till long after dark. The pups were a good size and 
restless, and late in the evening, as Ryan and I were walking 
to stretch our legs, one of them climbed over the side and fell out 
and we never noticed it. We got to town, put up at a ‘ feed 
stable’ much frequented by ranchmen, and, getting the pups out, 
found ourselves one short. The proprietor of the stable, who was 
present, listened, I remember, to our ejaculations of surprise with 
an air of reserve inclining towards cynical amusement. The next 
day we put the pups in the waggon and drove through the town, 
the two big dogs following, to turn them all over to their owner. 
They drew quite a crowd, and I believe if we had had a hundred 
pups we could have sold them all at twenty-five dollars apiece. 
We had to apologise to the owner for having lost one. He, of 
course, was very pleasant about it. Later in the day I met my 
friend L. on the street. ‘ You're catching on to the ways of the 
country all right, they tell me,’ he said. ‘How so?’ I inquired. 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘Stafford, at the Elephant stable, was telling me 
about two men coming in to town last night with a pair of boar- 
hounds and some pups from the B. ranche to turn them over to the 
man who had bought them, and he said ‘ You'd orter have heard 
them—they claimed they’d lost one on the road, and took on just as 
if they had. ’Course they'd left it at some ranche on the road till 
they could get it.’ Then, as I began an indignant protest, L., who 
himself was what they call out here a good deal of a ‘josher,’ 
hurried on. ‘ He didn’t think any worse of you if you did salt one 
down. What he admired was the way you “ played surprised.”’ 
Every assertion of innocence on my part was met by the assurance 
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that I had raised my reputation rather than lowered it. I had to 
give up in despair all attempt to clear myself. The pup was 
found by a ranchman and raised by him, so eventually my 
character was vindicated if my reputation for smartness suffered. 

It did not appear to me to be worth while to stay long at the 
L. ranche. L., of course, had experienced hands to do his work, 
and there I was just a loiterer. With Ryan I could and did learn 
more about how work was done, at all events than I could there. 
He was willing enough to have me along. I was getting more 
useful under his tuition, and did not ask or expect anything but 
what I ate for what I could do. So that summer and fall we 
stayed together. He had a contract to get out five thousand 
cedar posts for a ranchman who lived some miles up the river 
from the B. ranche. To get these we had to journey about forty 
miles south, over the prairie from our old stopping place. There 
we found a vast tract of the scrub cedar of the plains. In this 
timber, till then untouched by the axe, two choppers cut a 
hundred posts a day apiece without difficulty, and Ryan and 
I ‘hauled’ them to the railroad, which, on its way to the 
Pacific Coast, ran through hundreds of miles of undeveloped 
country. Our camp was about ten miles from a siding where 
cars to load the posts on could be set. Station there was none 
probably for twenty or thirty miles on each side of us. 

There was no water near our camp, and we had to take a large 
keg back and forth on our trips and fill it at a spring near the 
railroad. This was well known for miles in that part of the 
country as the Iron Spring. The water was of a pale blue tinge 
as it bubbled up out of the ground, and was most thoroughly 
saturated with some variety of iron. It had also a strong dash of 
sulphur in it. This is what we had to drink and cook with. We 
were in the cedars about six weeks, and at the end of the time we 
had undergone about as searching a course of mineral waters as 
any invalid at aGerman Spa ever had prescribed for him. By 
the merciful foresight of Nature the astringency of the iron was 
corrected by the opposed properties of the sulphur, leaving matters, 
as Ryan said, ‘a stand-off.’ 

It was rough work, rough company, and rougher fare. But 
Ryan’s company made it possible to endure, and even, in a certain 
way, enjoyable, and, as an experience, it was what I needed. It is 
work such as this, where a man is thrown entirely on his own re- 
sources, that develops the handiness of the Western labouring man. 
If a breakdown occurs he has to get out of the scrape himself. 
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Perhaps a tire comes off a wheel ; he heats it and shrinks it on 
again. If some part of the waggon breaks, unless it is absolutely 
impossible without special tools, he fashions another. His horses 
will most likely need to have their shoes reset; he does it. 
Some part of the harness gives way; he sews it up. Among such 
men Ryan was one of the best I have ever known. Life on 
Western ranches certainly tends to make their occupants self- 
sufficing, and as, like other people, they have the defects of their 
qualities, it perhaps also has a tendency to make them self- 
sufficient. 

On this contract Ryan cleared about three hundred and fifty 
dollars, or about seventy pounds—pretty good for a working-man 
in about six weeks. It was easier in those days to get a good 
contract than it is in these. He then took another contract from 
the same man to ‘build’ the fence for which these posts had 
been got out. There was about thirty miles of it. It was to 
enclose a large pasture for cattle. The land in it was nearly all 
‘Government land,’ that is, the public domain, and there was much 
kicking and growling among the smaller settlers. It became the 
fashion in those days for the large cattle owners, the ‘cattle 
barons,’ as the newspapers called them, to enclose large tracts of 
Government land for pasture, and thus avoid the drifting of cattle 
and the expense of round-ups. The Secretary of the Interior got 
after these gentlemen finally, and the fences were all ordered 
down, this one among the number—but not till it had been up 
some years. 

It was a good deal of an undertaking. There were five 
thousand holes to dig—two feet deep—five thousand posts to 
‘haul’ from the railroad and distribute and set, and all the 
barbed wire to haul out and stretch. By this time I had some 
funds to finance the enterprise with, and after some days of 
anxious figuring we took it together. We employed about fifteen 
hands, and, as far as I remember, it took us about three months. 
I was book-keeper, timekeeper, ‘commissary man,’ and camp 
mover, while Ryan bossed the job. I had had no more experience 
in book-keeping previously than I had in fence building, and 
I regret to say my accounts got in a horrible muddle. It was 
only by main force that we made them balance. We were delayed 
a good deal by stress of weather, and by the time we got through 
the two contractors pocketed about ten dollars apiece for their 
pains. 

J. R. E. SuMNeEr. 





Other People’s Friends. 


‘VOU will be so lonely by yourself. Is there no one you could 
get to live with you? Your cousin, Mrs. Tompkins, for 

instance! She always struck me as being such a nice woman !’ 

‘Oh, yes, so she is! And, as far as she is concerned, I should 
like it very much. But then there are her friends! They 
seem to me such dull people, and, as we should have to share the 
drawing-room, there would be no getting out of their way.’ 

Dialogues such as this must take place by dozens every day, 
when by reason of a husband’s death or an only daughter's 
marriage, a woman has to begin life again just at the age when 
beginning is most difficult. She is too young, especially in these 
days of prolonged youth (when ‘ fifty is the fashionable age,’ as in 
Goldsmith’s comedy), to be willing to occupy a place on the shelf 
with a companion to read aloud to her ; and she is too old to enjoy 
the process of striking fresh roots and making interests for 
herself, instead of taking, as hitherto, those that were to her hand. 
And, indeed, the task of ‘ making interests,’ so often recommended 
to the lonely or the childless, is but a poor thing at best, and in 
general it is only well-meaning and rather colourless people who 
try it with success ; they can take up even conchology with a will. 
When a woman is in her normal state of mind and body, 
interests, to be of any permanent use, must spring up uncon- 
sciously and from within. They must be the glow of the blood 
coursing through the veins, not paint laid on to simulate it. 
Material cosmetics may deceive members of the opposite sex ; at 
least, this is the faith of the women who employ them. But in- 
tellectual cosmetics, feigned interests, whether they take in the 
world or not, leave an aching void in the heart of the woman who, 
with ‘ nobody to love,’ tries to concern herself about the stellar 
bodies, or germs, or cells, or dicotyledons, or gardening, or 
politics, or the fine arts, or philanthropy. 
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‘Have you any children?’ one member of a charitable com- 
mittee asked another in a voice trembling with what the lady 
questioned took to be deep sympathy. 

‘No, none,’ was the answer. 

‘Oh, then,’ exclaimed the first lady, ‘I may ask you to do some 
work for us ;’ and her tone conveyed unmistakably that it would 
be a charity to find the poor unoccupied creature something to do. 
Of course, it is undeniable that in spite of the drawback of friends’ 
friends, the experiment of two ladies living together has been 
tried again and again with perfect success. The most notable 
example is perhaps that of the Ladies of Llangollen; but then it 
must be remembered that they were wise enough to plant them- 
selves in a remote place, where the former friends of either could 
not be perpetually dropping in, and their visitors were almost 
without exception fashionably busy people who turned out of 
their road to inspect these famous female curiosities. Also—and 
this goes for much in such a ménage—Lady Eleanor Butler was 
twenty years older than Miss Ponsonby, and must have considered 
her a child! The moment the relationship ceases to be the 
affection and intimacy of two equals, and is that of teacher 
and disciple, the situation becomes possible. There will never be 
any fear of the friends of one of the partners growing wearisome 
to the other member of the firm. The stronger-minded lady will 
gradually insinuate some of her own views into the head of her 
companion, who will shortly discover for herself, as she thinks, 
that her former acquaintances, whom she deemed so amusing, 
have sadly gone off, or, in the light of less frequent intercourse, 
have proved themselves silly and vulgar. 

Now, in the slipshod parlance of the day, the word ‘ friend’ is 
made to cover as large a ground in the matter of degrees of 
acquaintanceship as the word ‘clever’ does in dealing with intel- 
lectual things, or ‘pretty’ in those of external comeliness. 
Shakespeare was ‘a clayver man,’ and so is the authoress 
of the last daring novel that ought to ‘take the benefit of 
the Act ’—Lord Campbell’s Act. There are no degrees. The 
vocabulary of the peasant is estimated at about three hundred 
words ; is that of the ordinary member of society so very much 
more copious? From pure laziness he, and still worse, she, forces 
one word to do the duty of many, and consequently fails to 
convey any definite meaning, though, to be sure, her thoughts are 
probably as hazy as her expressions. A ‘ friend,’ in these days, 
merely denotes a person who crosses our path more frequently 
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than somebody else. If chance removes her—let us use the 
feminine pronoun, as we are dealing chiefly with women—if 
chance removes her from our immediate neighbourhood, her 
absence leaves no blank, as her presence conveys no special joy, 
and the relationship is one that involves no duty. Why should 
it? The ‘friend’ is simply an accident in our existence, and 
rarely attains even to the dignity of an ‘episode.’ ‘There are 
a thousand such as she,’ why waste a thought on the hours we 
passed in each other’s society, drifted together like two leaves 
floating down the same stream? Even every-day associations, such 
as ancient paddlings in the burn, community of interests or 
perils, do not necessarily change comrades into friends, for friend- 
ship is the recognition in another soul of a fundamental likeness 
to our own, though the forms of expression taken by each may be 
totally dissimilar. But there is another way in which the word 
‘friendship’ may be misused, besides confounding it with mere 
acquaintanceship. It is when an element of engouement, or 
infatuation, comes in, and the nicely adjusted balance is 
upset. The thing is no longer ‘The Same,’ as people are fond 
of saying about their past flirtations, and complications are apt 
to ensue. 

The writer does not feel certain as to how far, if at all, this 
element of infatuation is wont to disturb the settled friendships of 
men, grown-up men. If Jones and Brown have been good 
steady friends, perhaps since school or college days, is either of 
them likely to begin to be crazed about a new acquaint- 
ance, Smith? Does Jones like Smith in season, and (far more 
frequently) out of season? Does he brag about Smith’s beauty, 
taste in dress, adroitness at billiards, social accomplishments, and 
other charms of person, manner, and intellect ? Is Brown obliged 
either to cultivate Smith with passionate attention, or to smile 
and smile as he listens to Jones’s praises of Smith, or frankly to 
make up his mind that Jones is a bore about Smith, and say so, 
taking the consequences? Probably these things do not mar the 
friendships of men. They desolate the friendships of women. 

Let us take an instance. Miss A. and Miss B. have been 
friends from youth, like Helena and Hermia, and their friendship 
has been on equal terms. They have spoken freely to each other 
about many things (especially about other women) ; they have 
mot taken each other’s advice, yet have never quarrelled; they 
have differed amicably in matters of taste and even of conduct; 
and if they have both made some confidences, there has 
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far more often lain between them the confidence implied by 
silence. For years at a time they have not seen each other, for 
months they have not written, yet the first five minutes of their 
meeting finds them talking as if they had parted yesterday. 
There are no outworks in the shape of conversations about 
voyages and hotels to be carried before the citadel of intimacy is 
reached. In an instant the separation is bridged over ; indeed, 
they are not conscious that a bridge was there at all. 

To many, perfect friendship cannot exist without the free use of 
Christian names. The little word ‘Miss’ freezes their souls and 
keeps them all their lives hovering on the edge of formality. To 
them there is everything ‘in a name ’—a Christian name—and 
till Miss Jenkins and Miss Thompson become ‘ Polly ’ and ‘ Molly’ 
their acquaintances feel that they are only dwellers in the outer 
courts, and have no foothold in the inner shrine. 

A. has, however, had none of these moments of emotion in 
regard to B. Circumstances made it natural from the first that 
they should dispense with formalities, therefore they had no sense 
of the hours of palpitations which often environ this cementing 
of a friendship. Thus they floated placidly on, till suddenly, in a 
Swiss hotel, on a voyage, or at a country house, C. appears on the 
scene. Sometimes the attraction is instant and mutual— 


Where both deliberate the love is slight. 
Whoever loved, that loved not at first sight ? 


said Marlowe, and the feeling in the breasts of both ladies 
is in many points more akin to poetic love than to mere prosy 
friendship. Sometimes, again, it is the ‘desire of the moth 
for the star,’ and the moth is at once so humble and so persistent 
and so very, very flattering, that the star lets itself down within 
touching distance. With a large proportion of mankind we know 
that love begets love ; but in a ‘ friendship’ of this sort there is no 
equality, but always ‘l'une qui aime, et l'autre quise laisse aimer.’ 
Henceforth C. not only adopts all the opinions and rules of 
conduct which govern B., but has been known to develop a 
genuine taste for arts or diversions that have been hitherto 
repugnant to her. To the amazement of her acquaintances, C.’s 
house becomes the resort of travelling dramatic companies, 
because B. loves the stage, and her drawing-room is littered with 
chips of wood, because B. is a skilful carver. 

In return for all this, B., who has at first been passive in the 
matter, gradually becomes active, even to a state of eruption. 
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Nothing less than universal homage is demanded for C., and is 
especially demanded from A. ‘No critics pass this way’ is writ 
large over her person. In the interests of C., B’s most cherished 
convictions are stretched on the Bed of Procrustes and lopped 
down to the required size, sooner than admit that C.’s explanation 
of Sordello is not the true one, or that her high notes are not 
always in tune, B. will ‘have words’ with A. And, more, B. 
will never rest till C.’s views of that great poem—and many others 
—are imparted freely to all B.’s acquaintances, who are also bidden 
to hear how ‘in delicacy of rendering and in expression’ C. 
infinitely surpasses the most famous soprano of the day. And it 
is not only on her ‘special subjects’ but on endless others that C.’s 
perfections are dangled before the eyes of B.’s neighbours, as B.’s 
are to C.’s. In each case every road leads to Rome, whatever 
the efforts employed by the listener to journey towards some other 
city. Safety is only to be attained through flight, and fly 
accordingly the visitor does, thinking with sympathy of the 
humble voter with a certain oyster-shell long centuries ago. 

And what is A.’s attitude all this time towards B. and C.? What 
is the correct behaviour for a woman when her friend becomes 
absorbed in somebody else? Well, she can take it in two ways. 
She can assume the mandére noble, which is rare and exhausting, 
or the maniére & la bonne femme, which is easier to keep up 
and is as old as the newly-discovered Neolithic man. The 
maniére noble requires a great effort to begin with, and a greater 
effort to go on with ; and it would not be advisable for any woman 
to take up the attitude publicly, whois not possessed of a consider- 
able amount of generosity of soul. To avoid criticising even to 
herself the conduct of B. in the matter, A.’s only resource is to 
believe, or to try to believe, that B. has been amply justified by 
the precious nature of the object which has taken the first place in 
B.’s life. ‘Oh, amost charming woman!’ cries A., whenever C. is 
casually mentioned, or ‘How beautiful C. looked last night in 
that divine dress of pink and scarlet, picked out with mauve! 
How clearly she summed up the Irish Question, and how marvel- 
lously she put in a nutshell the Church’s case against divorce!’ 
Enthusiasm such as this is always wearing, and cannot be kept at 
such a pitch for long; but, though a little absurd to onlookers, it 
is the genuine effort of an honest soul, and even from a worldly 
point of view answers its purpose. It tides over an awkward 
moment, and by the time people have finished speculating ‘ How 
A. will take it, a fresh interest absorbs them, and A.’s enthusiasm 
cools down into comparative calm. 
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The maniére a& la bonne femme is, alas! the more common 
way of meeting such situations. It consists in the aggrieved 
party, A., becoming jealous and displaying her feelings, so that 
he who races in a motor-car may read them. Her flouts and 
sneers only expose her to contempt, and her remarks in regard to 
©. soon reach the ears of B. B. will probably, if she is fond of A., 
first try explanation and expostulation; but this is a mistake. 
‘Never explain and never apologise,’ once said a pillar of the 
Church ; and, indeed, what is there left for B. to say ? 


I could not love thee, Kate, so much, 
Loved I not Mary more, 


would hardly be soothing; and, after all, our affections are not 
things to apologise for, and no one has the smallest right to 
interfere with them. All that A. can justly demand is that old 
claims should be carefully kept apart from new ones, and that 
the two should never be suffered to clash. 

In reality, the key to the whole position rests with C. and 
depends on her tact and sense. It is hardly likely that this is 
her first excursion into the Pays du Tendre, and if she is capable 
of learning from experience—so few people are—she may con- 
trive to put everything on a common-place footing until all three 
shake down comfortably. 

If, however, A. has introduced C. to B., the problem instantly 
grows more difficult of solution. Besides the feeling, of which 
A. will soon become acutely conscious, that she has ministered to 
her own undoing, understanding, as she never did before, the 
meaning of the saying, ‘Two's company, but three’s trumpery,’ 
she will constantly be irritated by little pin-pricks delivered by 
C., unless she is a miracle of tact. A. will have to receive with 
unmoved countenance information from C. as to how B. brings up 
her children, the colour of her curtains, or her favourite poet. 
She will be told, with all the importance of one who has lately 
acquired a piece of interesting news, about some adventure in 
which she herself had shared in the dim, dark ages, or a fact in 
B.’s life will be imparted confidentially by C. with which A. had 
long been silently familiar. Even when no amitié de ceur is at 
stake it is always a little trying for someone else to assume an air 
of proprietorship in our old friends and to resent our familiar 
criticism of them. 

Nothing, of course, can be more ill-bred, as well as more 


unkind, than to make disparaging and uncalled-for remarks on 
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the friends of other people; but there are many who will not 
scruple to do this, while holding their own friends as invulnerable 
as Achilles or Siegfried, not even allowing a spot.on the heel or 
one upon the shoulder for mortal darts to pierce. For men and 
women who are so sensitive there is only one golden rule to guide 
them, unless they wish their other friends and acquaintances to 
live in a state of perpetual géne in their company. The few, the 
happy few, whom it is rank blasphemy to criticise, should never 
be mentioned at all except where matters of fact are concerned. 
Their merits and exploits should be passed by in silence, if nothing 
but the most favourable comment can be accepted. Otherwise the 
listener is either driven to tell a lie—and it shows a lack of 
breeding to put people in such corners—or else to feel as if she 
and not her questioner is to blame. He, or more generally she, 
never suspects that she has no right to say, ‘ Didn’t you think 
that was a very clever retort of Jane’s?’ unless she can hear with 
equanimity the reply, ‘ Well, no, it struck me as rather pert and 
not very much to the point.’ These amiable partisans never see 
what barricades to freedom of intercourse they are erecting when 
their companion is always saying to herself, ‘Oh, I do hope she 
won't allude to the Venezuelan Prime Minister, or to Li Hung 
Chang, or to the war in the Philippines, for I shall have to say 
things that I know she won’t agree with.’ 

It is curious how frequently those who are most critical them- 
selves are the least willing to admit criticism on the part of 
others. They do not recognise the fact that the existence of 
criticism is only justified by the freedom of its exercise by all 
alike. ‘No, I can never like F.,’ G. will exclaim heartily ; but she 
is conscious of a thrill of mortification when H. rejoins (which she 
has no business to do), ‘ Well, F. doesn’t like you any better than 
you like her.’ But why should F. care? Why should any of us 
expect to be cherished by the whole world? G., if the question was 
put to her, would probably deny any such expectation, though deep 
down in her heart she is probably well aware that it is true. Yet 
there are several people among our acquaintance whose appreciation 
some of us would consider as anything but a feather in our caps. 
In friendship, as in business, unless there is give and take in 
equal measure on both sides, the basis is unsound. 

Another instance of want of tact shown even by those who are 
most truly helpful and sympathetic to us is the inclination to force 
one person into the groove of another. Mary complains that she finds 
it very difficult to make a picnic go off as it should. The person 
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who was to have brought the beef-steak pies has burst into rasp- 
berry tarts ; waggonettes instead of brakes have been sent by the 
livery stable; the wrong people have got mixed up and look 
bored to death before they have passed the first milestone ; and as 
they ascribe what has really been the stroke of fate, to malice on 
the part of their Elective Affinities, they remain unapproachable 
and unappeasable for the rest of theday. Mary confides these woes 
to Caroline, and receives sympathy without stint, ‘But, my dear, 
you should take a lesson from Clara’ (with whom Mary has only 
a bowing acquaintance). ‘She has a perfect genius for managing 
picnics; no matter how incongruous her elements are, they in- 
variably shake down and are on familiar terms before the day is 
out.’ Poor Mary sighs, willing to acknowledge her own defects, 
yet feeling she would rather never have another picnic as long as 
she lives than ask advice from the gifted Clara. 

These are the people who quite unconsciously depress their 
companions. Their friends seem such splendid superior creatures. 
Everyone is an Abdiel or a Shakespeare, and your own poor little 
Cincinnatus or Wootton is thrown quite into the shade. Yet you 
feel that if your Johnsons had such Boswells, their deeds and their 
words might have been found worthy of the illustrious company 
who are thought to tower so far above them. But Boswells are 
few, and village Hampdens are many. 

Apart from real friends, it is curious to note our attitude to- 
wards other people’s acquaintances. If some kind hostess takes 
us to an ‘At Home’ at a house of which we know nothing, and 
where the guests are likely to be absolute strangers to us, when we 
first enter the room they seem to have no more individuality than a 
flock of sheep, and convey as little to our minds as the jumble of 
sounds in an unknown language. They appear frumpish, vacant, 
dismal, and a thousand other undesirable things. Their talk 
sounds tiresome and commonplace, though it may be quite as 
intellectual as what we listen to habitually; their dress is ‘ odd,’ 
or dowdy, their manners pompous or brusque. But let us once 
attach a meaning and association to any of their names, let even 
the name of the hostess be a guarantee of some sort of distinction 
on the part of the guests, and, quite unconsciously to ourselves, 
the crowd which fills the rooms and barricades the staircase will 
assume a very different aspect. And if we are introduced to any 
of its members, and not buffeted about so that conversation is 
impossible, the difference will be greater still. We turn our eyes 
eagerly round, for every man may be the distinguished statesman 
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of whom we have heard so often, every woman the celebrated 
authoress or singer whose fame has been dinned into our ears till 
they were well nigh deafened. The remarks which sounded 
so gushing or so fatuous when addressed to others, are only 
pleasantly sympathetic when we are the object of them; the 
stout lady in yellow satin whom we have contemplated from 
afar with the superiority which fat people invariably inspire in 
thin ones, becomes invested with interest when we learn that she 
is the godmother of our favourite niece; the ‘dowdy’ woman 
becomes ‘ distinguished,’ the ‘pompous’ man, full of old-world 
courtesy. Even the one familiar face among the undergraduates 
at a University sermon, or in a train of school girls, seems to 
us less plain than the rest, only because to us it has individu- 
ality ! 

It is humiliating to reflect how fast we are tied and bound in 
the chains of our associations and of our prejudices ; for what is 
all this but prejudice, and inability to judge things on their own 
ground, leaving ourselves out of the question ? How many people 
are there who resent a wrong done and decline the acquaintance 
of the doer, when it does not affect either them or their friends 
or society at large, simply because the man or the woman who is 
capable of such conduct is not a person they wish to know? Of 
all the graces we desire to attain to, impartiality or Jeaving our- 
selves out of the question is the most difficult ; but nowhere is its 
attainment so difficult or its exercise so hard as in the case of our 
friends’ friends. ‘Save me from my friends,’ said a person not in- 
frequently quoted. In spite of the unimpeachable moral reflec- 
tions with which we close—reflections in the manner of the gifted 
Maria Edgeworth—our heart, unconvinced, still murmurs, ‘ Save 
us from our friends’ friends.’ 


E. H. Tay.or. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


JT WONDER if there ever was in the nature of things, and in 

this realm of England, a literary ‘ ghost,’ a person who writes 
books which are published as if by somebody else. A. writes the 
book ; B. signs it; and is paid for it, and pays A. a smaller sum 
than he himself receives. We know that Dumas had under- 
workers, but the author, the real author, of the good novels was 
Dumas. Thackeray said that he wanted an under-worker, but 
that was in jest. In such cases the employé is only an unrecog- 
nised collaborator, not a brownie who does all the work. It is not 
plain to me that such a brownie is possible. 


* * 
* 


In an old dusty romance I read of such a brownie. The book 
is Cynthia, A Daughter of the Philistines, by Mr. Leonard 
Merrick. New edition, Chatto & Windus, 1897, a date gone out 
of mind, as far as novels of the period are concerned, or most of 
them. One has seen better novels by Mr. Merrick, especially 
Violet Moses, the history of a Christian damsel who wedded a 
Hebrew. Cynthia married a literary brownie, and in his adven- 
tures I cannot readily believe. He had written a novel which was 
very much applauded by reviewers; but then most novels, to 
the kind reviewer, seem ‘ masterpieces,’ ‘ vigorous,’ ‘ powerful,’ 
‘athletic’ (that is a dear phrase), and so forth. But nobody 
would have our conscientious author’s next novel. Perhaps 
he was too conscientious, and wrestled with the muse like the 
patriarch with the angel. These awful spasms of literary en- 
fantement are much in favour. I do not believe in them. Shake- 
speare and Scott knew nothing of this applauded anguish, nor did 
Dumas, and I could mention moderns who say what they have to 
say without agony of mind and painful throes of the intellect. 
Why not? You have something to write, you sit down and put it 
on paper. Shrieking over it, like Carlyle and Flaubert, does no 
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good, and I daresay that Henry Fielding turned out Tom Jones 
without a groan. However, the brownie is one of the agonised 
conscientious. As he sinks into poverty he meets a successful 
female novelist and becomes her ‘ ghost.’ Their private relations 
are those of Captain Booth and Miss Williams, and Cynthia is the 
less amiable Amelia of the plot: nobody can be so amiable as 
Amelia. One thinks of her as a dear friend, Thackeray says, 
whom one cannot modestly praise in public. However, that is 
quite beside the question of the literary ghost. He does a novel 
for the lady novelist at the rate of 2,000 words aday. From 
seven A.M. to midnight he is occupied in turning out 2,000 words, 
and finishes (allowing for Sundays off, it is 84,000 words) in seven 
weeks. Guy Mannering, a much longer romance, was written in 
six weeks. 


* * 
- 


Now one would think that this exercise was invaluable to 
the ‘ghost,’ when working for himself. He had learned, one 
might think, to say his say without groaning or dawdling. But 
nobody would ‘have his works, long or short, while almost all the 
serials eagerly published his things when they were signed by the 


lady novelist. This seems absurd. If his tales were good, editors 
would verily be glad to have them. If they were very bad, editors 
would reject them, though the lady did sign them. As to that I 
can speak as he who knows. Then the lady, to be so successful, 
must have had some peculiarity of manner and matter, which the 
‘ ghost’ never tried to reproduce. Endeavour to write a chapter 
in the manner of John Strange Winter, or John Oliver Hobbes, or 
Miss Braddon, or Miss Broughton, or Mrs. Ward, or any other 
known lady novelist—Miss Corelli, Miss Cholmondeley, Miss 
Annie Swan—and you will find out whether the task is easy for a 
man, or not. If, by impossibility, any one of these ladies asked 
me to be her brownie I should inevitably be detected, even by the 
least expert reader, not to mention editors; though I think I 
would succeed best as an imitator of Miss Annie Swan. The 
brownie in the novel, Cynthia, could not have played the part 
assigned to him. He must have gone wrong with the dresses, on 
which lady novelists, very properly, are apt to dwell, in the ideas, 
the manners, the sentiments. He must have put in notions that 
women do not entertain, and exhibited knowledge which is seldom 
among their resources ; ignorance of which they are incapable. As 
he wrote extremely carelessly, he must have sinned hopelessly in 
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these ways. Nor could he really write rapidiy, if the imposture 
was to be kept up, for the woman must, as I said, have had some 
recognisable manner and some definite range of topics, probably 
unfamiliar to the ‘ ghost.’ Yet we are told, ‘Not five of the 
penny or sixpenny publications—not five among the first or second 
class ones—not five editors appraising fiction in editorial chairs 
who did not either find or assume a story bearing the unfamiliar 
name of the’ ghost, ‘ to be below their standard, while they paid 
five or ten guineas for a tale scribbled by the same author in a 
couple of hours when it was falsely represented to be by’ the lady. 
‘. . . Every story he submitted during nine months was declined, 
and every story he gave to’ the lady ‘was printed.’ The ghost 
knew that if he put these circumstances into a novel they would 
never be believed. Really, unless a person of credibility vouched 
for the facts, as actual and within his knowledge, I would more 
readily believe most ordinary and normal ghost stories. The 
‘ghost’ is not even a wholly unknown man. His first novel had 
been greatly and widely praised, and that before 1897, before all 
the adjectives of applause were scattered over every work of fiction 
indiscriminately. The author talks of ‘the myth of the sleepless 
editor poring indefatigably over illegible manuscript in quest of 
new talent.’ Well, the editor is not ‘sleepless, of course, and 
aspirants have usually sense enough to send in their MSS. type- 
written. But the editor does give them their fair chance: he is 
haunted by the hope of a good thing from a new hand. Elusive 
hope, fulfilled once in a blue moon, but still entertained by 
editors, who are not, ex officio, idiots. I believe much more in the 
myth of the conscientious editor than in that of the literary 
‘ghost.’ ‘Let each man rouse the ford as he finds it.’ Every 
writer, at first, had to find, and must have found, his sympathetic 


editor. 


* * 
* 


Such actions as the murder of the American President enable 
us to understand much that is not very pleasing in the ways of 
our ancestors. If people, naturally excited, called for torture and 
some exquisite form of death, in the case of the murderer, they 
only asked for what our fathers would have freely given when 
assassination was a regular political weapon, as during the period 
of the Reformation, while torture was as natural a mode of extract- 
ing information. The horrors perpetrated by Elizabeth on Jesuits, 
by James VI. on witches, can yet make us shudder. But the 
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desired effect, on the whole, was produced, and, as a rule, the 
tortured gave up their secrets. Even if they did not, the country, 
at least, could reflect that the people who kept them anxious lay 


on no bedyof roses. 
ca * 


* 

Torture, then, had a practical use, as it might have to-day, if 
practised on murderous conspirators. We are not likely to return 
to the practice, though it is unsafe to prophesy. But executions 
by torture, the wheel, the old mode of punishing for High Treason 
in England, are undesirable and useless revivals. They have no 
deterrent effect. If the inhuman wretch who killed the President 
were handed over to Apaches, to be tormented to death, it would 
only cause reaction of sympathy. The abominable cruelties 
practised on Anthony Babington and his accomplices disgusted 
even the far from sensitive Elizabethan spectators. And no one 
was frightened ; men went on planning assassinations as before. 
The roasting alive of negroes accused of certain offences has no 
deterrent effect, and merely gratifies the spirit of revenge. Yet 
many a would-be murderer shrinks from a simple hanging. It is 
odd that the addition of exquisite sufferings has not a deterrent 
effect, but it seems to have none. Of course it has not been 
tried on Anarchists, but experience does not counsel the experi- 
ment. Popular preachers, both in America and here, have spoken 
silliness in this matter. They live by emotional displays, and are 
wisely disregarded. If we could get at the orators and writers 
who encourage crimes which they dare not commit, the results 
would be more satisfactory—at all events these persons would be 
made uncomfortable. But probably they will be allowed to enjoy 
freedom of speech, unless they are occasionally lynched, a method 
to which there are patent objections. 


* * 
. 

As I have frequently published here the reports of corre- 
spondents about the barbaric rite of walking over fire unharmed, 
I ought to allude to Mr. 8. P. Langley’s explanation (See Nature, 
August 22). Mr. Langley, an eminent American savant, and the 
inventor of a flying machine, is not a hostile witness. As he 
admits, he rather regrets having solved the riddle. But has he 
solved it? He has only seen one exhibition, in an island, Tahiti, 
where the rite, as far as I know, is not native and traditional, but 
an imported show. The chief performer is a strolling character, 
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born, I think, in Raiatea, where there is a clan or class of fire- 
walkers. The furnace only burned for four hours, at most, when 
Mr. Langley saw the feat, instead of for two days, as in other 
instances. I do not learn that it was a gate-money affair, 
but the performer, or someone else, at Honolulu, offered 100/. to 
anyone, any European I presume, who would do the walk bare- 
foot. There were no takers, and the offer looks like one of those 
occasionally made by the ingenious Mr. Maskelyne for the discovery 
of his tricks. 


* * 
* 


These are the points which differentiate the performance seen 
by Mr. Langley from the regular, ritual, sacred performances—a 
rite of first fruits often reported from other islands, Japan, China, 
India, Bulgaria, and so forth. Mr. Langley’s explanation of the 
immunity of the performer, the chief performer, is that the top 
surfaces of the stones, the parts trodden upon, were not so very 
hot. Next, native feet are unlike those of Europeans. The 
explanation is as good as another. But Mr. Langley, first, did 
not test the temperature of the top surfaces of the stones at the 
time of the performances. Next, he did not examine the feet of 
the natives. Thus I really fail to see that his theory is of any 
value. It may be correct. But we cannot be certain, as long as 
we do not know what the heat of the tops of the stones was, or 
whether the soles of the feet of the natives are peculiarly callous. 
The problem is thus left very much where it was. The stones 
were bad conductors of heat, we learn, but wooden embers, not 
heated stones, are used over a large area of the world. A British 
officer has made the Fire Walk with bare and tender feet, as have 
other Europeans. This discounts the theory as to the callousness 
of the feet of the natives, which Mr. Langley did not even look 
at, as far as he reports. The officer, Colonel Gudgeon, does not, 
or did not, understand why his feet were unharmed. Mr. Langley 
did not set his own naked foot even on one of the stones, an 
obvious experiment. Dr. Hocken, who did examine the feet of 
the Fijian fire-walkers, found no peculiarity that could account 
for their immunity. Thus we realiy, as far as I can perceive, are 
no wiser than we were. I have not even a guess at an explana- 
tion to offer, nor do I deny that Mr. Langley’s may be correct, as 
regards the performance which he witnessed. It has been hailed 
with enthusiasm by Dr. Andrew Wilson. This disconcerts me, as 
the two essential elements of the explanation, the exact tempe- 
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rature of the surfaces trodden on and the callousness of the per- 
former’s feet, have not been ascertained. One expects Science to 
be precise and exhaustive: in this case she has not, so far, 
answered our expectations. Now it is never good enough to 
accept an explanation merely because it harmonises with your 
ideas or prejudices. The explanation must be based on definitely 
ascertained facts: at least, in my ignorance of physical science, I 
venture on this opinion. If we are to explain that the stone-tops 
were relatively cool, we must prove it, and if we are to say that 
the feet of the natives are unlike European feet, we must examine 
them on the spot. Nor can we neglect the circumstance that 
Europeans, with feet unlike the native feet (by the theory) have 
yet done, unharmed, what the natives do. Mr. Langley might 
have tested both points by walking in bare-foot, like Colonel 
Gudgeon and the Messrs. Grant at Raiatea. It was a lost oppor- 
tunity. Supposing that the performance had been one without a 
superstitious and therefore odious element, I really doubt whether 
Dr. Wilson would have been satisfied with the method of its 


explanation. 


* * 
* 


My only shot in the direction of an explanation of ‘the 
Shadrachs and Meshachs of the Pacific,’ and elsewhere, is that 
‘ perhaps we could all do it if we tried.’ So far the only Europeans 
who have tried, bare-foot, have succeeded. Of course this looks 
as if the feat only seemed difficult, whence it would follow that 
the temperature of the oven is not nearly so great as it appears. 
But it is curious that the temperature has never been really 
tested. The test of Mr. Basil Thompson who was among 
the earliest invegfigators, was to lay a handkerchief on a 
stone dragged out of the heated mass, and to pick it off when 
the procession through the oven was over. The handkerchief, 
which was shown to the Folk Lore Society, was charred, but 
it had not burned away in a flame. Colonel Gudgeon’s test 
was a green bough thrown into the oven half-an-hour after 
the ceremony was ended. It blazed up instantly and was 
destroyed. Dr. Hocken hung a thermometer over the oven, 
but the pewter mount melted, and he removed the instrument, 
which, of course, did not indicate the temperature of the top 
surfaces of the stones. Mr. Langley put a stone in water, which 
boiled for above twelve minutes, but that, again, did not give the 
temperature of the top surface of the stone. He also found that 
a chip of the stone might be held in the hand, while the tip of it 
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was made red-hot under a blow pipe. But these are by no means 
the conditions of the whole stone when in the glowing furnace. 
In no case where the ‘ red-hot’ embers of a wooden fire are walked 
upon has any test of temperature been made, as far as I am 
aware. The really scientific examination which Dr. Hocken 
thinks necessary has, therefore, still to be made. Of course the 
experiment of walking barefoot over stones above which a wooden 
fire has blazed for thirty-six hours, may be attempted in England 
as well as anywhere else. I have criticised the explanation else- 
where in fuller detail. 
* ‘ * 

The writing of Sonnets is a thing not always so easy as it 
looks. I was recently in a concatenation of circumstances, which 
actually seemed to thrust a sonnet upon me. With other persons 
I observed an eagle hovering over the scene of the massacre of 
Glencoe. William Wordsworth would at once have dashed off a 
sonnet, and I proposed to do so, my friends only insisting that 
nothing should be said about Liberty. In the circumstances I 
fail to see how Liberty could be dragged in, though it would be 
very useful. Rhymes were kindly suggested, such as eagle, 
beagle, regal, inveigle, illegal, and the town of Meigle; the last 
does not seem very useful, and I have not employed it. 


* * 
* 


GLENCOE. 


(A sonnet, suggested by seeing an eagle hovering over the scene of the massacre 
perpetrated by the minions of a Dutch usurper.) 


Far over hills no Saxon tongue can name, 

Above the shadowy strath behold the Eagle ! 

He sees the glen where many a Campbell beagle 
Did deeds of blood, and lust and wrath and shame, 
The splendid spirit of the clans to tame. 

To such an end did wily Stair inveigle 

The loyal Celt, an action all illegal, 

Which even Lord Macaulay notes with blame! 


Spirit of Royal James in form of bird! 
Thou dost behold the scene of gore and fire 
Where vain was great Maclan’s martial pith ; 
And hast thou heard the melancholy word 
That no MaclIan lords it now? The Squire 


Comes of the Sassenach lineage of Smith! 


7 * 
~ 
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There, the sonnet is made! As to no Saxon tongue being 
able to name the hills, I do not believe that one of them is really 
called ‘ Bidder,’ as it was by a mere Saxon novelist on whom the 
eagle did not produce a poetical effect. It will be observed that 
Liberty is carefully excluded, the eagle being conjecturally re- 
garded as the embodiment of James II., who doubtless deeply 
regretted the unprincipled conduct of Stair and Bredalbane. | 
do not feel sure that the eighth line, though historically accurate, 
is quite up to the mark as poetry. 


* * 
* 


Coincidences are always interesting. Of course it would be 
odd if they did not occur, only we should not happen to mark the 
oddity. The following cases I find, sent from a correspondent, 
among some old papers :— 


(1899). 
Deak Srr,—Your remarks on strange coincidences, in the 
August number of Longman’s, have just come under my notice. 
I wonder if rather a curious experience of my own would interest 
you? Some years ago I was recommended by a friend in London 


to read a certain book which was at that time attracting some 
attention. The book was one which contained some very original 
theories, and naturally I was rather curious to know how far my 
friend agreed with the writer’s opinions. After reading one very 
remarkable passage I noticed, in the blank space at the end of a 
line, some mysterious-looking letters which had apparently nothing 
to do with the text. They were printed the wrong way of the 
type—as writing appears on a photographic negative—and ou 
carrying the book to a looking-glass I found, to my great amaze- 
ment, the name of my friend printed in small capitals. Had the 
book been sent to me from London I should have had no difficulty 
in concluding that my correspondent had taken that rather 
eccentric way of drawing my attention to that particular para- 
graph, but my book was a perfectly new copy which I had 
purchased and cut myself; and had not, so far as I know, been 
read or handled by any other person. 

But that is not all. Some time afterwards I was ill in bed, 
and being too weak to hold a bound volume, I had been provided 
with a number of old unbound magazines as being convenient and 
light to hold. Something in one of the stories reminded me very 
forcibly of the friend just mentioned, and on turning the page I 
was startled to see the same mysterious letters as before. At first 
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I tried to persuade myself that my imagination had played me a 
trick, and that the letters were not really the same, but a hand- 
mirror, which my nurse brought at my request, proved that I had 
not been mistaken. The name was there as plain as a pike-staff. 

When I was well again I compared the book and the magazine, 
thinking I might possibly find some clue to the mystery, but the 
author, publisher, and printer differed in each case, the book 
having been written and published in America, and the magazine 
in England. The date of publication also differed by some 
twenty years. I have since had the curiosity to examine carefully 
every copy of that particular book I could lay my hands on, but 
have never succeeded in meeting with the mysterious letters in 
any copy but my own. 

Possibly some very simple explanation could be offered, but 
so far I have not been able to arrive at any satisfactory con- 


clusion.—Yours very truly, X. 


* * 
* 


The name printed in inverted characters was probably that of 
someone connected with the press, and was left standing over by 
accident. We are not told whether it was an unusual or a com- 
mon surname. Long ago a relation of my own, dining at a Paris 
restaurant, found the word ‘ death’ lying on a plate, and did die 
presently. Soon afterwards, going up to Oxford, I found the 
word ‘death’ in printed characters lying on my table. It was 
on a tiny piece of paper, not cut, but, as it were, gnawed out 
of a book or newspaper. But the omen was unfulfilled. I had 
been unpacking, and the little scrap of paper might have fallen 
out of my effects. It is usual, and natural, to explain fulfilled 
dreams by coincidences like these of the names and the scrap of 
paper. 
+ * 

* 
Two instances have just been narrated to me by a kinswoman in 
whose good faith I can rely. She had been engaged in an examina- 
tion, and happened to look into a glass ball. Herein she saw a 
picture of a piece of paper inscribed with names. Her own and 
that of Miss A. were bracketed first, next was Miss B.; the rest 
she could not decipher. The result of the examination, as far as 
the first three names went, coincided with the picture in the glass 
ball. Again, another lady was looking at the ball, while my 
friend looked at it over her shoulders. Both then separately wrote 
down what they had simultaneously seen. It was a view of one 
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ot the Pyramids, with a train of camels coming round the corner, 
They could not recollect any picture or other source which might 
have suggested the same idea, at the same moment, to both of 
them. I do not know if there is any way of detecting whether 
these glass ball pictures are actually reflected in the retina of 
the observers ; if not, one wonders how they are seen by two people. 


* * 
* 


Another coincidence is literary. In two recent works of fiction 
the same gruesome scene occurs. A dead body is lying in a hut. 
It seems to be covered with a hairy black rug. The rug rises, 
and disperses into flies. This picture could scarcely occur, inde- 
pendently, to two fancies. But one of the authors tells me 
that the anecdote was communicated to him as a fact by the late 
Miss Kingsley, the African traveller. From her it may also have 
reached the other novelist. In Mr. Seton-Thompson’s Wild 
Animals I have Known is the tale of Wully, a dog who is 
hunted as a fox, and who tries, like Bruce, to obliterate his 
tracks by wading down a stream. The incident of the dog hunted 
as a fox actually occurred with the Duke of Buccleugh’s hounds, 
running from Chapel Hill, and finishing (the quarry took refuge 
in a cottage) in Borthwick Water. The story was published, I 
think, in The Field at the time. In this case the coincidence is, 
I presume, one of fact, for Mr. Seton-Thompson writes ‘ these 
stories are true,’ so I presume that Wully, in Manitoba, had the 
same adventure as the collie in Teviotdale, where also a fox has 
been seen to cross and recross the river to break his trail. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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